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~ OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fame 10, 1864. 


Messrs. Bditors—This is the height- 
~ ef the fashionable “season” in the me- 


" tropolis. The leading nobility, landed 
; Propriexors, and members of the House 
, of Commons, are “in town,” occupying 
. theie town mansions. In Hyde Park, 
_ at twelve o'clock noon, and for an hour 
may be seen host of 


ah trians, ladies and gentiomen—the 


rosy and blooming—taking open- 


exercise; health-giving and restora 
‘"Qtve, after the late hours at the opera, 


the 


fashionable rg-union the night 


ore. 
display of the “pomp and 
_eircumsteace of glorious war,” and not 
of its bleodsbed and horrors, was witness- 
» ed.in Hyde Park about a fortnight a o. 
The Valuateers appeared twenty-two 
strong, artillery and infantry, 
o@acluding the famous Robin-Hood's” 
segiment from Nottinghamshire, clothed 
tw the old and historic Lincoln-green, 
“fogether with the “London Scottish,” 
“its pipes pealing forth the “The Oamp- 
Dells are coming,” and Lord Elcho at 
, head. 
The West-End of the town, in which 


'» ‘We may include also the North-west— 


the latter embracing Westminster, the 
* Blouses of Parliament, St. James’ Park, 
Buckingham Palace, Pall Mall, the Green 
Perk, Regent Street, and Piccadilly—is 
quite a study to a stranger at this sca- 
son. Picture galleries are all open, 
efternoon concerts are given, the Royal 


Academy and the National Gallery at | 


Trefalgar Square are visited by well- 
dressed throngs; and as six o’clock in 
= evening comes, the carriages that 

ave conveyed ladies to the fashionable 
shops of Regent street, Waterloo Place, 
and Piccadilly, are turned towards Hyde 
Park, where, in long file, going either 
way, and passing one another, the elite 
drive along the banks of the Serpentine 
for an hour, and then go home to dress 
for dinner. 

Meanwhile the House of Commons 
has met at four o’clock, and the Lords 
at five o’clock. The sittings of the 
Peers have been short for nearly the 
whole of the session, now drawing to a 
close. The chamber in which they 
meet is magnificent; but, unless in times 

' of strong party excitement, when the 
fate of a ministry, or of a strongly con- 
tested measure, is in the balance, their 
Lordships’ attendance is scanty; some- 
times less than a dozen peers are pre- 
sent. The Lord Chancellor lately re- 
marked severely on this apparent indif- 
ference to public affairs, and the Spectator 
suggests, that if the Times were to 

' publish cach morning the names of the 
‘peers in attendance the previous evening, 

there would speedily be seen a goodly 
gathering in the Upper House. 

There is, in the Llouse of Commons, a 
different atmosphere, namely, animated 
debate, and the freedom and spirit of a 
popular assembly. Not that all is liberal 
and worthy there. The Tories, as ob- 

gtractives, muster strongly. Eager, and 
niso expectant of office, they have inces- 
eantly worried Lord Palmerston; made 
a dead set against Earl Russell in refer- 
ence to his Danish ‘and Polish policy, as 
well as on account of his lack of sympa- 
thy for the “Confederate” cause, and his 
steady resistance to a policy which would 
be unfriendly to the United States, and 
give aid and comfort to those who, bo- 
‘gause of their resolve to resist the pro- 
gress of freedom, and to repel the advance 
of that movement which threatened the 
final destruction of slavery, threw off 
their allegiance to a Constitution, which 
they could no longer mould to their own 
ends. 

An animated dehate took place this 

week in the Commons, on what is called 

“The Permigsive Lill”—in other words, 

an aitempt to secure to the majority of 
eny parish, the power of shutting up 
public houses, and virtually establishing 
therein the Maine Liquor Law. The 
mumber of petitions, and of crowded 

_ Meetings in favour of the bill, are proofs 
most gratifying of the spread of temper- 
ance principles, and of sobriety among 
ei people. The bill, however, had only 


irty-five supporters in the House of 

ommons, and this largely from the feel- 
fing that such a matter as this should not 
be left to parish vestries, and that there 
would be a spirit of tyranny in the 
enactment. The present system of licen- 
sing needs amendment greatly, and the 
facilities, alas! for working-men to spend 
their money on drink, are so numerous 
end so tewpting, that vast evil is done. 
But yet I see a gradual and decided 
elevation of the working classes; many 
ef them are highly intelligent and truly 
religious. ‘The new post office Savings 
Banks, and the measure for facilitating 
life assurance (under government se- 
curity) for persons engaged in artizan 
employments, are both most iniportant. 
Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is the author of both these 
measures. In uildition to all this, 
Working-Men’s Clubs are spreading over 
the land. These are managed by work- 
ing-men them-elves; have connected 
with them night classes for instruction 
of youths and men, together with a 
common rvom, where refreshments are 
supplied of a whelesome kind, in con- 
nection with newspapers and periodicals. 
Opportunities for private conversation 
are provided in a separate apartment. 

The spread of education also, in con- 


nection with purely voluntary efforts, as 
well as in schools aided by capitation 
grants, is very rapid since the repeal of 
the stamp-duties on newspapers, and since 
the cheapening of paper by the abolition 
of the paper duties, (both of which mea- 
sures the Times basely opposed,) there 
has been a marvellous development of 
periodical literature and of newspaper 
publications—generally of a healthy cha- 
racter. In point of fact, the Sunday 
newspapers, so long prosperous in Lon- 
don, and circulated _wide and far over 
the country, are giving way before the 
dailies, each of which is conducted with 
amazing literary ability, and at vast ex- 
pense secures for the public, by foreign 
correspondence and otherwise, informa- 
tion from all parts of the world. 

In a recent debate on a bill brought 
in by Edward Baines, member of Par- 
liament for Leeds, for extending the 
electoral franchise among working-men, 
that excellent man, who has powerfully 
contributed to the advance of the Sun- 
day-school movement, and of education 
| generally, quoted from a document sup- 
plied him, as to the present circulation 
of periodicals and newspapers: 

“Converting the exact figures of the state- 
ment, for convenience, into round numbers, 


it that the sggregste issue of daily 
meen in London alone is nearly a 
quarter of a million, representing a w 

issue of nearly a million and a half, and 
making annually the enormous number of 
seventy-seven and a half millions of copies. 
The sum total of the weekly newspapers 
proper—it being understood that we are 
speaking of the metropolis only—is one 
million one hundred and fifty thousand; 
while the illustrated newspapers circulate 
weekly upwards of half 
sportin a quarter of a million. e 
latter is samen, but it now includes 
some very cheap sporting journals, lately 
started. Horticultural and ening jour- 
nals reach forty-four thousand weekly; while 
those devoted to literature, science, and art, 
circulate nearly forty-one thousand; medi- 
cal and chemical, fifteen thousand; law, 
twelve thousand; musical, eight thousand 
five hundred; and religious journals, nearly 
one hundred and eighty-four thousand week- 
ly. Putting this classification together, the 
a circulation is two and a quarter mil- 

ons. 

“In the year 1831, it appears by the offi- 
cial returns, that the whole circulation of 
newspapers and class journals in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, was about thirty-eight 
millions andahalf. In 1860, the total issue 
in London alone amounted, it is believed, to 
nearly one hundred and nineteen millions; 
while the recent investigation gives the as- 
tonishing result of one hundred and ninety- 
five millions, or an increase of upwards of 
seventy-six millions in less than four years. 
And it is to be remarked, this calculati 
excludes about four hundred country news- 

pers, which are partly printed in London, 

y Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Bruton & Keg- 
linton, and others, with an average circula- 
tion of about eight hundred each. It is 
observed, that the changes consequent on 
the repeal of the paper duty, including the 
reduction of most papers published at four- 
nee to ee and of others, particu- 
rly the weckly journals, from twopence to 
one penny, led in all cases to a large addi- 
tional circulation.” 

The French Government finds M. 
Renan an awkward person to deal with. 
Knowing very well what were his views, 
and how likely he would be to use his 
position as a means of propagating them, 
they appointed him Professor of Le- 
brew, Syriac, and Chaldec, at the Col- 
lege of France. His very dirst lecture 
was so decidedly anti-Christian, that the 
Government, out of regard to public 
sentiment—or rather, perhaps, for fear 
of the priests—suspended the course of 
lectures. M. Renan occupied the lei- 
sure, in which he took his salary with- 
/out performing any duties, by writiag 
his notorious Vie de Jesus. The Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, secking to 
solve the difficulties pressing on him, 
and in order to satisfy at once the Col- 
lege, M. Renan, the priests, aad public 
opinion, appoints him to be Curator 
of the Imperial Library; by accepting 
which, in lieu of his professorship, Re- 
nan may escape being called a sinecurist. 
He proves, however, crusty and unac- 
commodating. He tells the Minister 
that it is his fault that he (M. Renan) 
is not discharging the duties of his pro- 
feesorship, and that he does not mean to 
part with it. He bids Monsieur keep 
his money, and that he will continue, 
without reward, to instruct in Hebrew. 
&c., and also “labour with all his might 
in the progress of studies, of which the 
tradition has been entrusted to him.” 
There is no doubt that these last words 
refer to further attacks on Christianity, 
under the name of a discriminative ad- 
miration for St. Paul—iguoring his doc- 
trines—as was expressed towards Jesus 
himself. 

The debates in the Free Church As- 
sembly are now over, and afford striking 
proof that this powerful body would not, 
if it could, enter into any alliance with 
the State. Whatever may remain of 
theory as to its possibility in certain 
circumstances, Dr. Buchanan avowed 
that the spectacle of the State in Eug- 
land, “m@king it legal to preach in the 
pulpits of the Church, doctrines which 
her own bishops and clergy solemnly 
_ denounced as damnable and destructive 
heresies,” while it also subsidized the 
Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, 
had convinced him, that “if Christ's 

Church would maintain ber freedom, 
_do her work, and occupy her place as 
the pillar and ground of truth, she must, 
at least Wii.some great change comes 


over the political world, be contented to 
loan for temporal support on her own 

le alone.” Dr. Julius Wood, how- 
ever, held that “all States and magis- 
trates are bound to use all their author- 
ity, influence, and resources of every 
kind, for the advancement of the reli- 
gion of Christ among their subjects.” 
But Dr. OCandlish thinks that “the time 
has now evidently come when we ought 
to view the question ef Church and 
State very much apart from the duty of 
the civil magistrate, and his right to 
endow the Charch, and concludes that 
the Free Oburch will concur with him 
in admitting that the primary and nor- 
mal mode of supporting the Church, 
according to Christ’s ordinances, is the 
voluntary liberality of its own mem- 
bers.” The between the 
leaders of the Free and the United 
Presbyterian Churches towards one aa- 
other, and the withdrawment of the 
opposition of a minority in the Free 
Assembly to the resolutions which would 
have put an end to further negotiations, 

ther with the signs of the times, all 
indicate that ecclesiastical incorporation 
is but a question of time. 

The Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundee, 
has been vilifying the memory of Cal- 
vin! This man is the greatest egotist 
living. He once, in my hearing, poob- 
pooed Dr. Ohalmers’ solution of the ob- 
jection of sceptics, drawn from astrono- 
my, sgainst Christianity, and prodaced 
another solution—Ais own—which died 
immediately after its birth, He also 
wrote “The History of a Man,” the ideal 
of which was himself. Gilfillan has 
edited the poems and writings of au- 
thors in the last and previous ceatury, 
whose filthinessis notorious. This man 
also, having signed the Confession of 
Faith, throws contumely on its doctrines 
in abusing Calvin, and is cager for the 
abolition of all creeds and catechisms. 
The Rationalist journals eagerly copy 
his remarks. 

A grant of $100,000, with a Baronet- 
cy, and the continuance of $5000 salary 


after his ré ent, are har Bagg 
assigned to Rowla ilk the auths 
of the penny-postage system: 

The Queen has returned from Balmo- 
ral to Windsor. She has attained her 
} forty-fifth birth-day. She is believed to 
have expressed strong sympathies to- 
wards the German cause in the recent 
conflict between Denmark and the Allies. 
But her views are never adopted by the 
English Cabinet, end other influences 
nore potent lead to a conclusion, which, 
I trust, will at once satisfy the German 
inhabitants of the Duchies, permanently 
secure the independence of Denmark, 
and save Europe from the horrors of 
war. 

At the University of Cambridge, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with a 
large following, have been received with 
enthusiasm. A number of eminent men 
received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law. The prince was, for a 
time, a student at Cambridge; previous- 
ly he went, for a term, to Oxford, and 
afterwards toEdinburgh. He can hardly 
be considered literary, but he has many 
accomplishments and good qualities. 
He spoke eztempore, without notes, at 
the Royal Academy dinner; and he 
diligently attends to the public duties 
devolving on him. I have seen, in an 
American paper, a professed “ European 
Summary,” ia which the writer, or com- 
piler rather (for it is done in America), 
says that the Prince is likely to be as 
bad as was George IV. This is, to use 
the mildest phrase, a great mistake. 

A sentence of deposition on Bishop 
Colenso has been passed by the Bishop 
of Cane Town. The Bishop is in Lon- 
don, and a legal officer waited on him, a 
few days ago, to serve a notice on him, 
to the effeet that he had been “de- 
prived” by his metropolitan. Bat Co- 
lenso will keep “never minding” as long 
as English lawyers tell him that there 
is an appeal against the sentence, and 
that the passing of it at all by a Colo- 
nial Bishop and his suffragans was ul/ra 
vires. 1 caught a sight lately of a tall, 
very tall, and stately man, with Bishop's 
bat and apron, keen in his look, and 
commanding in his presence. I beard 
him ask his way to an office connected 
with colonial affairs. I am morally cer- 
tain this was Colenso. He was not 
long since the guest of a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, the new Colonial Minister, Mr. 
Caldwell. The latter is an Oxford man, 
and represents the town of Oxford. 
Probably his ¢ympathics are with the 
new and advanced school. At all 
events, be would, I expect, deprecate 
prosecutions in matters ecclesiastical. 
If Colenso’s case come up ere long be- 
fore the Privy Council, it is hard to 
conceive how he can escape. But it is 
aflirmed that there is no law in the 
statute book provided for the case of a 
heretical Bishop, only for clergymen? 

D. 


COUNTERACTION OF RATIONALISM 


A very practical measure for meeting the 
present Rationalistic movement is being 
adopted by the Archbishop of Paris. He 
seleéting the most promising students in 
_ his seminaries to send to the Daiversity of 
| Tubingen, in order that they may become 
thoroughly aequainted with the various 
phases of German thoucht, and may qualify 
themselves to refute the heresies of the day, 


of which Germauy is supposed to be the 


focus. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST. 


This celebrated institution is of great 
antiquity, and enjoys a wonderful pros- 
perity, and a well-deserved celebrity. 
The founder and head was «8 teacher 
come from God, in whom dwelt all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily. He 
has never resigned the presidency of 
his thriving institute, nor will he ever 
grow old oriancompetent. He ever livos 
to watch over its varied interests, and 
make it a nursery of every excellence. 

The plan of this school is perfection 
itself. Its design, and principles, and 
rules are deserving of all praise. The 
terms of admission are very gracious 
and inviting: repentance towards God, 
and faith im our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The tuition and discipline are both 
faultless. The principal thing is there 
to be learned. Instruction is given in 
the science of redemption, and the bigh- 
est wisdom is thoroughly taught. The 
course ef study is complete, and inf- 
nitely varied, from the simplest rudi- 
ments to things hard to be understood — 
from the plaimest propositions to mys- 
teries so profound that the angels desire 
to look intothem. The lessons in every 
department of learning were expressly 
prepared for, and adapted to human 
thought, and emotion, and research. 
There are invaluable aids and helpers 
for all diligent students; and it is the 


} business of life to become acquainted 


with the knowledge, and versed in the 
culture there imparted. 

The glorious doctrine and themes of 
this unrivalled seminary of instruction 
are worthy of all acceptation. For all 
who excel, it offers prizes and distinctions 
which may well incite the enthusiasm 
of the human soul, end stimulate the 
holy ambition of those who seek for 
glory, honour, and immortality. Its in- 
fluence upon the temporal and eternal 
welfare of mankind has always been 
most decided and salutary. The world 
could not do without it. It is a great 
power for good in the earth, is indispen- 

to the life of the soul in this un- 
friendly realm, and is the only agency 
adequate to the social elevation of the 
race. It is the centre and source of 
light and refinement, and every grace— 
the home of things lovely and of good 
report. There is no parallel to the emi- 
nent position it has attained, and the 
beneficent influence it has ever exerted. 

Its pupils are a happy and innumera- 
ble company. They are uader culture 
for the skics, preparing for the univer- 
sity of heaven. Tho excellent of the 
earth have there reccived their training. 
It has been an “alma mater” to saints 
made perfect. From its dear hal!s nu- 
merous graduates, of every age, from 
infancy to hoary hairs, hare gone up 
higher. And its doors are still open for 
new comers. There yet is room for 
more. The Ieavenly Teacher is waiting 
to bid others welcome. Will ye also be 
his dieciples? J. E. N. 


LETTER from the WESTERN COAST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THB PRESBYTERIAN 


At Sea, June 1st, 1864. 

Messrs. Editors—We embarked on 
the steamer Northern Light, May 23d, 
bound for Aspinwall. There were about 
cight hundred passengers. After we 
had proceeded a short distance down 
the Bay of New York, a tug-boat over- 
took us, and put one hundred and nine- 
ty-fuur coloured men on board, sailors 
going to relieve the crew of a United 
States vessel supposed to be at Pana- 
ma. These coloured men had been 
slaves, and were mostly enlisted from 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina. They were fine looking and 
stalwart men; but, as a general thing, 
very ignorant, few of them being able 
to read. This unlooked-for addition to 
our already overcrowded vessel, excited 
not a little the wrath of the passengers. 
These coloured men were put into the 
stecrage, and rendered that part of the 
ship so crowded, that standing-room 
was about all those confined there could 
have. As soon as we had proceeded 
outside of the lower bay of New York, 
the sea began to produce its peculiar 
effects upon the passengers. We suf- 
fered our own share, though I was al- 
ways able to report myself at the table. 

Nothing specially interesting occurred 
for two or three days. We were de- 
lighted to, find that there were several 
congenial companions among the pas- 
sengers. The ministry was well repre- 
sented. There were four Protestant 
ministers and a Roman Catholic priest 
aboard. These four were the Rev. 
David Duff, a minister of the United 
Presbyterian Church, on his way to Bri- 
tish Columbia’ He is a Scotchinan, edu- 
cated in Edinburgh, and lately from Cana- 
da. We find him a very pleasant travel- 
ling companion. Inaddition, we have Mr. 
Affietback, a Methodist clergyman, Ger- 
man by birth, on bis way to San Fran- 
cisco, to labour among his countrymen 
in that city.. He is accompanied by his 
wife and four children. The priest 
says he is going to San Francisco for 
his health, We have also the Hon. E. 
H. Latham, United States Senator from 
California. We can also number a Gen- 
eral, and Majors, Captains, &c. 

On Saturday evening, I called upon 


the captan of the vessel, (Wilson.) 


and asked permission to hold public ’ 
religious services on the next day. He 
very readily complied with my request. 
Accordingly, at half-past ten o’clock on 
Sabbath morning the gong was sounded, 
and those so inclined assembled on the 
quarter-keck, where Mr. Duff and the 
other ministers had already taken their 
stand. The capstan was covered with 
the flag of our nation, and about three 
hundred of the passengers gathered 
around in a reverend attitude. Mr. 
Duff took charge of the services, givin 
out a familiar hymn, in singing o 
which we all united. He then read part 
of the 13th chapter of Hebrews, and 
offered prayer. After which he spoke 
appropriately upon these words, “Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” It was, indeed, a delightful 
privilege to engage in Divine worship 
with the people ef God under such 
peculisr circumstances. Many of the 
passengers expressed their pleasure to 
me personally. In the afternoon, I 
spoke to the people in the a par- 
ticularly the coloured sailors. They all 
gathered round me, some sitting on the 
deck, others standing, all listening with 
the most marked attention. I directed 
them to the words of our Lord, “Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
They seomed to appropriate the words, 
and many of them thanked me most 
heartily for speaking to them. 

After I had closed the service, they 
commenced singing with all their might, 
and made the ship ring again to their 
bigh sounding song of praise. We may 
hope that it came up with acceptance in 
the ears of the Lord God. I remarked 
to one of them:—“ You ate very much 
crowded, and I fear suffer a good deal 
here.” “O,” said he, “I think we will 
get along till we get home; I mean till 


home, for it is all the home we have 
got.” “Yes,” I replied, “all the home 
you may have in this world, it may be, 
but there is a better home above.” “OQ, 
yes,” he exclaimed,-and his face beamed 
with joy. We were accompanied for 
two days by the United States gunboat 
Neptune, as aconvoy. She kept about 
five or six miles astern of us, ready to 
come to our rescue, should any danger 
threaten. When we met the Ocean 
Queen, the gunboat returned with her, 
and left us te proceed upon our way. 
Our course lay between Cuba and San 
Domingo. We also passed several low 
Coral islands uninhabited, but covered 
with the beautiful foliage of tropical 
trees. As we advance South, the tem- 
perature rises. We have, however, had 
so far a delightfal breeze, which has 
rendered the voyage exceedingly plea- 
sant. 

On Monday we had the excitement of 
weighing the baggage, preparatory to 
landing, and crossing the Isthmus on 
the rails; this we hope to effect to-mor- 
row, or the following day. In my next 
I will send you an account of our cross- 
ing to the Pacific, and oar sail up to 
San Francisco. J. W. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Who was the Author of the Assembly’s 
“Report” on Slavery, of 1818? 


As this deliverance has become his- 
torical, it is best to settle its paternity 
before any error shall obtain on that 
point; a caution by no means needless, 
as the records of literary history do abun- 
dantly testify. Even Washington’s fare- 
well address, it has been claimed—and 
perhaps is so still by some—was not 
written by him whose revered name it 
bears, but by Mr. Hamilton. In like 
manner, and perhaps with equal injus- 
tice, Jackson’s noble proclamation in 
the case of South Carolina has been 
ascribed to Edward Livingston, his 
very able Sccretary of State. (See 
“ American Statesman,” by A. W. Young, 
page 581.) Let these instances suflice. 

In the important debate before the 
General Assembly, at its recent sessions 
in Newark, New Jersey, upon the over- 
ture from the Newton Presbytery in 
relation to slavery, Judge Ryerson is 
reported as having said, speaking of the 
proposed deliverance :—* Is it too strong 
in its description of the evils of slavery? 
The strongest language it contains awas 
penned by a Virginia divine (Dr. Bax- 
ter) in 1818.” (See Presbyterian of 
June 11, page 8.) The allusion was to 
the “Report” on slavery of that year. 
That report, however, was not penned 
by Dr. Baxter, but by Dr. Ashbel Green, 
a native of Morris county, New Jersey, 
during the decennium of his presidency 
of that venerable seat of sound learning, 
Princeton College. This is the doctor’s 
own testimony, copied from his auto- 
biography, pagé 417. Here are his 
words :—“I was a commissioner this 
year (1818) to the General Assembly 
from the Presbytery of New Brunswick. 
Accordingly, on the 20th of May, I left 
home, and arrived in Philadelphia just 
in time to hearthe opening sermon. In 
this Assembly I took a very active part 
in all the business that came before that 
body. Among other things, I penned 
the minute on the subject of slavery, 
which is yet referred to by those that 
are hostile to African slavery.” 

The error alluded to may have arisen 
from the fact that Dr. Baxter was on 
the committee of three, with Dr. Green 
and a Mr. Burgess, of which Dr. Green 


we get aboard our ship. I call that 
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—— 


was chairman. The “Report” was 
unanimously adopted, whieh was @ note- 
worthy circumstance. See Baird’s Di- 
gest, first edition, pp. 809-811. 

While no reflection at all is intended 
in this correetion, it is pertinent to-insist 
on the importance of the closest scrutiny 
of all those things that are passing into 
history. Nothing should be regarded of 
little account, that helps to make up a 
true record of all those, whether good or 


bad, that have made their mark upon | 


the age and country in which they 
lived. W. P. ¥. 


Fer the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF MARION. 


This Pres held an adjourned meet- 
ing at Bucyrus, Ohio, on the 14th of June. 
Mr. Alexander S. Milholland was received 
as a licentiate from the Presbytery of 
Zanesville, and, on the 15th, was ordained 
and installed as pastor of the church of 
Bucyrus. The Rev. H. B. Fry preach 
the sermon, from Matt. xvi. 3—‘“Ye can 
discern the face of the sky; but, can ye 
not discern the signs of the times?’ e 
Rev. J. P. Loyd presided, and gave the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. G 
S. Rice the charge to the people. 
services were attended by a large and at- 
tentive audienco, and, at the close, a warm 
and cordial greeting was given by the con- 

ion to their new paster. 

The matter A the accounts of the — 
ware Female was again postponed, 
and referred to pga stated meeting. 

A communication was received from the 
Rev. C. W. Mateer, late a member. of Pres- 
bytery, and now a missionary in Ohina, 
relating te the duties of pastors and churches 
at home towards the missio work in 

lands. The paper was directed to 
be sent for publication in the Foreign Mis- 


A committee, consisting of M Fry, 
Rice, and Black, was appointed to visit the 
church of Marseilles, and confer with the 


session and members difficulties 
reported as existing within the bounds of 
that congregation. 
Presbytery adjourned to meet at Marion, 
October 18, at seven o’clock P. M. 
H. A. Trug, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


A MEDIUM CAUGRT. 

It ‘was in one of our large Western 
towns that a company of the prominent 
citizens met together for the purpose of 
testing the claims of the spiritualists. 
Twelve in number were arranged in 
what was called a circle. Each one 
held a slip of paper in hand, with a 
name of some departed friend written 
upon it, 

There was no willingness shown by 
the spirits to commune with the first, 
second, third, or fourth persons. No 
answer came from the oft-repeated ques- 
tions as to whether these spirits would 
hold intercourse with ecither, until it 
came to the turn of number six; and 
now the three distinct knocks were 
given, as satisfaciory evidence that 
there was a willingness to speak of the 
departed friend of number six. All 
were now eager to bear; and the name 
written was spelled out in a slow, drawl- 
ing manner, T-a-b-b-y, by the person in 
charge,.who asked the queation, “ Have 
you a friend by this name?” 


“I had,” was ihe reply; “but she is” 


dead.” 

“The spirit of this friend is willing to 
comimune with you now,” was said se- 
riously. 

“I do not know,” said the gentleman, 
whether this friend of mine is in heaven, 
as she was (although very much be- 
loved) a four-legged friend; and I am 
not sure that such go to heaven.” 

The lady who had undertaken to con- 
vince this company of the fact of spirit- 
ualism looked greatly perplexed, but was 
relieved from making further experi- 
ments by the breaking up of the com- 
pany, who were ready to take their 
leave of the subject, quite satisfied with 
the result.” | 

Surely the spirits were wayward that 
night, for each one of those present, ex- 
cept number six, had the name of a 
friend written on the slip of paper which 
they held in hand, from whom they 
would have been pleased to hear. 

The spiritualist, so called, cannot un- 
derstand the power of that bond of spi- 
ritual union which draws those of our 
heart and mind around God’s throne of 
infinite love. Such cannot see bow in- 
describably delicate is that unseen, in- 
visible union of congenial spirits—how 
electric that perception of feeling, that 
quickness of thought, that glow of love, 
which, like the sparks from the galvanic- 
battery, issue too rapidly for the visible 
to keep pace with. This bond of union 
with Jesus must be hidden from all 
such as are seeking to obtain commu- 
nion from friends through such earthly 
mediums; for if friends in heaven are 
with Christ, (and we know they are,) 
then must we often lose sight of them, 
by that more overpowering glory of Him 
who is arrayed in dazzling splendour, 
and from whom all the glory of the saint 
is bat borrowed. 

Then from these so-called spiritualists 
the glory of the Lord Jesus must be 
hidden; for if he is-the centre of attrac- 
tions to this vast heavenly throng, (and 
we know he is,) then would those visit- 
ing the earth say something of him, and 


4 

for Him who sits upon that great white 
throne, whose eyes are as a flame of fire, 
and on whose head are many crowns, 
and “ who hath written upon those ves- 
tures dipped in blood, King of kings, 
and Lord of lords.” Of Him these 
spiritual mediums never speak; and 
wherefore is this? M. M. B. 


THE VAUDOIS SYNOD. 


The letter of the Italian correspondent of 
Evangelical Christendom contains an iater- 


esting outline of the ings at the 
Annual Synod of the Church of the Vau- 


| dois at their principal town of La Tour. It 


was opened by a ial religious serviee, of 
which Paster Mellle, of Turin, discoursed 
eloquently on the parable of the talents. 
On the following morning 
the ive met (the meetings begin at 
A. M.) to receive reports as to the spiritual 
life of the various parishes. They are de- 
scribed as, on the whole, satisfactory. The 
afternoon was taken up with the case ef 
the Rosario colony of Waldenses in South 
America, with respect to which some differ- 
ences appear to have arisen. 

In the evening, in the large church of 
La Tour, an evangelization meeting was 
held, which it was worth while coming 
from England to be present at. A number 
of e ists were to tell the public the 
story of their labours in the outfields of 
missionary enterprise. As it was, time only 
permitted three of the large staff to ’ 
namely, Messrs. Turin, of Milan; Jalla, of 
Turin; and Appia, of Naples. | 

“On Thursday morning, the important 
question was discussed of the némination of 
pastors. Several of the Valleys parishes 
are in the High Alpe, where for several 
months of the year, the r and his peo- 
ple are snowed up, and cut off from all 
intercourse with the world. By reason of 
this, the law has al] along obtained that the 
young ministers, after consecration, should 
go to the meuntain parishes, and as vacan- 
cies occur descend in rotation, and accord- 
~— > seniority, to the churches of the 
upland districts, and those of the cultivated 

in. This law has, of course, its inconve- 
niences, interfering as it does with the 
liberty of the people to choose their pastor, 
though securing a ministry among the peo- 

le on the hills who might otherwise be 
* left destitute, as is actually the case in 
the Felix Neff Valleys, on the French side 
1 of the Alps, and immediately adjoining the 
Waldensian Valleys. The inconveniences 
have latterly been felt in several parishes 
in a serious manner, and have caused a 
great deal of remonstrance, and even opjid- 
sition. The Synod, after lengthened inves- 
tigation, refused to grant full liberty to the 
various parishes to elect whom they would, 
and resolved to continue the law as at pre- 
sent, but appointed a commission to secure, 
as much as possible, ‘the right man in the 
right place.’ ” 

“In the afternoon, the most interesting 
meeting of the Synod was held, viz: the 
reception of the deputies of other churches, 
and friends of other lands. Dr. Stewart, 
among other things, urged the duty of 
Vaudois missionaries to instruct their peo- 
ple in the privilege of contributing more 

argely than at present for the expenses of 
worship and the maintenance of ordinances, 
so as to relieve the funds of the Evangeli- 
zation Committee. Mr. McDougall gave 
details of the revived work in Florence and 
Tuscany, which had not been sufliciently 
enlarged upon in the Evangelization Report, 
nor at the meeting of the previous evening. 
Mr. Collie spoke of having already gone 
hand-in-hand with the Genoese evangelist 
in school and missionary work. Mr. Cha- . 
puis, who, many years ago, had been Swiss 
— at Genoa, spoke of the love of Switzer- 
and for the Waldenses, and its intense 
interest in their great work in Italy. Mr. 
Roberts made happy allusion to the need 
of better houses fur the working-classes, 
aud urged the pastors to attend to this ques- 
tion, which had made so much progress in 
England and Seotland. Mr. Graham lauded 
the exertions of Mr. Appia, their evangelist 
at Naples, and very earnestly insisted on 
one or two more men coming to bis aid, to 
overtake the many openings in Southern 
Italy; while the Rev. Carter Hall made a 
solemn appeal to the Waldenses, to honour 
better the Lord’s-day in their Valleys, and 
so enjoy better the blessings which that 
day oommemorates and secures. The reply 
to these brethren was one of the finest ora- 
torical addresses of a Christian that I ever 
listened to, from the lips of Mr. Meille. 
On Friday, the results of the competition 
by essays on the Sabbath question was an- 
nounced. Mr. Henderson, of Park, has 
kindly renewed his offer this year of three 
rizes of $150, $100, and $75 respectively. 

e three best essays were discovered, on 
the opening of the sealed envelopes, after 
the decision of the adjudicators, to have 
been written by—lIst, Mr. Meille, student, 
son of Pastor Meille, of Turin; 2d, Pastor 
Malan, of La Tour; 3d, Professor Benjamin 
Malan, La Tour.” 

The correspondent further intimates that 
the Synod adopted a special resolution, ac- 
knowledging the service rendered to the 
Waldensian Church by Dr. De Sanctis, in 
his recent controversy with the Darbyite 
sect. 


ANECDOTE OF WESLEY. 


At one time, when Mr. Jobn Wesley was 
travelling in Ireland, his carriage became 
fixed in the mire, and the harness broke. 
While he and his companion were laboug- 
ing to extricate it, a poor man in 
distress. Mr. Wesley 
and inquired the cause of his distress. He 
said that he had been unable, through mis 
fortune, to pay his rent of twonty shillings, 
and his family were just being turned out 
of doors. “Is that all you need?” said 
Mr. Wesley, handing him the amount— 
“here, go and be happy.” Then, turning 
to his companion, he said, pleassntly, “ You 
see, now, why our carriage stopped-here iu 


| the mud.” 
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Por the Presbyterian. 
DRA SPRING, WINES, IMBBIB, AND 
RICK, ON JUDICIAL CASE No, 6. 
(We insert the following article from 
the Rev. Dr. West, of Brooklyn, New 
York, with the proviso, that the per- 
gonal aspect which the author has chosen 
. give it, in his references to the Rev. 
Dr. Wines, meets with our decided dis- 
‘Approbation. The paper which came to 
us, and was published last week, was 
Signed by tho names of the four gentle- 
men who are mentioned in the caption 
of Dr. West's article, and they are each 
wil'ing, a3 we do not doubt, to assume 
all p.op + responsibility for the paper to 
which they attached their names. As 
this case has, for the present, been fully 
beard and settled by the Assembly, we 
beg that our correspondents will not 
make it the subject of a protracted 


con- 
troversy.— Editors of Presbyterian. } A 


Messrs. Editors—In your paper of 
—_ 25, there is inserted an article 
uching the final miiute of the Synod of 
New York, in Judicial Case No. 6, which 
minute was reversed by the late General 
Assembly. I pass by some solemn reflec- 
tions, which trouble me as I read the 
_ grticle, and then think of the signers, 
and ask your indulgence for a brief re- 
ply, which, in justice to the truth, I feel 
obliged to make. Dr. Wines’ represen- 
tation of the judicial case, as to the facts 
of it, in its origination, is most sadly 
deficient, suppressive, and partial; and 
his representation of my statements and 
argument, both in Synod and Assembly, 
most seriously incorrect. In this asser- 
tion my brethren will fully bear me out. 
I can only dwell upon a very few of 
these things. 

1. Dr. Wines asserts that the “form” 
of the letter given by session implied a 
“censure”—says “it did in fact;” and 
this, too, “according to the admission of 
“Dr. West himself on the floor of the 
‘Assembly; for he distinctly avowed that 
the letters were intended to be disciplin- 
ary.” This is positively incorrect. A 
man ought to be careful when he makes 
such statements. Such avowal I never 
made. No one ever heard it, at any 
time, from my lips. In the first place, 
I am not accustomed to speak in this 
style of expression. What kind of let- 
ters “disciplinary letters” are, I do not 
know. I suppose Dr. Wines means to 

_ gay, that the reason why the fact of 
absence was stated in the certificate, was 
because Mr. Rowland had been called 
before session, and session could not 
‘approve his conduct, and that I avowed 
this on the floor of the Assembly. In 
the second place, I never avowed any 
such thing, either directly or indirectly. 
On. the contrary, I avowed the very 
reverse. I quoted the action of the ses- 
sion in direct proof of this reverse posi- 
tion; putting my fingers upon the words, 
and reading that “notwithstanding”— 
mark, not on account of, not because of — 
but “notwithstanding the course of Mr. 
Rowland, so much to be regretted, the 
pastor be directed to give Mr. Rowland 
and wife, letters of good Christian cha- 
racter, commending them,” &c., and sim- 
ply “stating the fact of their absence” 
since a certain time. In other words, 
though session did call Mr. Rowland 
before them, yet the letters given were 
“ notwithstanding” all; just such as were 
giver to others who bad, after absence, 
applied for them, and against whom 
nothing could be said, And now, be- 
cause when, further on in my general 
argument, I met the objection of the 
Synod that absence could only be in- 
serted after forensic discipline, and 
showed that discipline not forensic was 
valid, and that on this ground also the 
session could be justified, if on no other, 
in inserting the statement of absence, 
Dr. Wines asserts that I “distinctly 
avowed” that this was ‘he ground on 
which the letters were actually given! 
Why, the very record disproves the as- 
sertion! I am only sorry that the 
record itself is not printed in the pub- 
lished proceedings. The Assembly, how- 
ever, will fully bear me out in the truth 
of this statement. I, moreover, pub- 
licly read six or seven other letters of 
the very same kind as the one given to 
Mr. Rowland, and which had been given 
to other parties, at various times, who, 
after absence, had applied for them— 
parties against whom nothing could be 
said. Those letters were not “discip- 
linary letters,” to use Dr. Wines’ phrase. 
Neither was Mr. Rowland’s. 

2. Dr. Wines states, in justification of 
the final minute of the Synod, that “the 
committee reported @ paper which did 
not satisfy a majority of the court, and 
a modified minufe was framed, which 
was adopted asthe judgment of Synod.” 

~ J look in vain for the candid and truth- 
ful statement, that after the vote to sus- 
tain was given, and before the reporting 
committee returned, some fifteen of the 
members of Synod had gone home; thus 
changing the majority to the other side, 
and leaving the vote on the amended 
minute 16 for, and 12 against. Dr. 
Wines leaves all this out. Yet he can 
scareely for@et how, at one time, five 
members rose to their fect, and asserted 
that such a minute was unconstitutional, 
Dr. Alexander pronouncing it “a war 
measure,” and “not a peace mgasure.” 

3. Dr. Wines, adverting to.my criti- 
cism of this minute, secks to justify the 

“minute the following way :—“ If,” 
favs he, “the letters were not uNconsti- 
titional, they were clearly constitu- 
tional,” and Synod “declared itself not 
disposed to regard them as unconstitu- 
tional, and did thereby virtually declare 
its judgement to be that they were conatlt- 
tufiona/.” It is extremely hard to keep 
tranquil here. The pain is intense. 
Yes, my brother—yes, indeed, most 
clear and resistless is this conclusion. 
But why seek now, after the Assembly 
is over, to try, in this way, and change 
the Synod’s minute a second time? Was 
there not trouble enough in changing it 


not’ ¢xconstitutiohsl, they’ were ‘elearly 
ut the terrible and im-. 


tional.” 4 
movable difficulty just here, is (is, that 
the Synod did, by design, remove the 
aflverb “not” awsy from the front of the 
word unconstitational, and put it in’ 
front of the verb “decide,” so that the 
amended minute might read, “the Synod 
does not decide that the papers given 
to Mr. Rowland were unconstitutional ;” 
a very different thing from saying that 
they were not unconstitutional! And 
now, in order to make out a case, Dr. 
Wines unjustifiably takes the liberty of 
changing the place of the “nol” again, 
putting it back precisely where the 
Synod said it should not stand; and 
then tells the public that “the Synod 
virtually declared its judgment to be 
that the letters were constitutional! 

4. Dr. Wines is not content to be 
incorrect in the statement of facts and 
, but he also makes incorrect 
tion of the law of Christ's 
I hope it is unintentional. I 
neerely pray that it may be so. He 
teaches the doctrine that the old Roman 
adage, “ Summum jus, summa injuria,” 
is applicable to the constitutional admin- 
istration of discipline in the Church of 
Christ. Conceding the letters given to 
Mr. Rowland to be constitutional,’ he 
then exclaims, “What, indeed, is more 
common among men, than to perpetrate 
wrong under the forms of law?—hence 
the old Roman adage, Summum jus, 
summa injuria.” The conclusion he 
reaches is, that it is a no itur to 
say, that because a thing, in the Church 
of Christ, is constitutional, it cannot be 
injurious. He holds that it may be. 
But, alas for the argument, there is no 
old Bible adage of this sort. The “jus” 
of Ohrist’s house is very different from 
the Roman “jus.” It is a spiritual jus, 
pertaining to the consciences of the pro- 
fessed disciples of Christ, the love for 
which is implanted by the Holy Ghost; 
not a mere human and heathen, or natu- 
ral conception of what may be right, 
but a divinely revealed pronunciation of 
what is right, as judged by divine mea- 
sure and weight—an authoritative and 
infallible deliverance, given by the Great 
Lawgiver to his Church as “the only 
rule of faith and practice.” The Con- 
stitution of the Church is the embodi- 
trent of this, so far as the order and 
faith of Christ’s house are concerned. 
To be constitutional is to be just, accord- 
ing to Christ’s jus, unless we assail the 
rectitude of the constitution itself, which 
is, in fact, assailing its Author. “The 
system of laws which Christ hath ap- 
pointed in his Church” cannot be inju- 
rious. application of 
those laws cannot be injurious. And 
yet Dr. Wines avers that our constitu- 
tional action—action, according to our 
Book, founded on Christ’s express law, 
and which governed our thoughts and 
words—is injurious. Not so thought 
Paul. “We know,” says he, “that the 
law is Goop, if a man use’it lawfully.” 
Summum jus is summum bonum, and 
not summa tnjuria. Dr. Wines’ argu- 
ment is valid only upon the hypothesis 
less, and fearfully dangerous, on the 
fact of a jus that is divine—so divine 
as to bind in heaven what is constita- 
tionally bound on earth. It will never 
do to introduce naturalism or heathenism 
into either the Church or the gospel, 
even though Dr. Rice does “decidedly 
concur.” 

5. Dr. Wines still goes on to leave 
improper impressions upon the public 
mind. Speaking of the “two trials” 
already had before the courts of the 
Church—trials involving the most vital 
principles—he thus continues:—“ The 
course pursued by Dr. West was con- 
trary to the nr‘form practice of pastors 
within our eo"nds, and particularly of 
pastors within the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn; and Synod judged that 
a departure from long-established usage, 
so marked and so likely to breed ill-feel- 
ing, would, in all probability, not only 
give rise to dissatisfaction and strife, 
but would trouble the judicatorics of the 
Church with petty questions, which it 
would be more to the edification of the 
Church to leave unmooted. In this 
judgment the Synod was certainly cor- 
rect, since there have been already two 
trials before the Presbytery of Nassau, 
two before the Synod of New York. and 
one before the General Assembly—au 
growing out of this usage, newly intro- 
duced into the session of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn.” Dr. 
Wines here speaks for the whole Synod! 
Some men may have thought as Dr. 
Wines does, but I venture to state that 
the Synod of New York will not feel 
complimented by his presentation of 
their views. Thgt the above paragraph 
was written for a purpose, is evident; 
and the least that can be said of it is, 
that it is unkind. Brotherly love should 
have said, “Stop/” And now, why has 
not Dr. Wines bad the candor to state, 
that in these two trials the Synod of 
New York susfained my session, the 
first time, by an overwhelming and 
unanimous vote, when Synod was full; 
and which would have been nearly the 
same the second time, if all the members 
had been present. Why does he not 
state that the Assembly sustain my ses- 


ceedings of Nassau Presbytery have 
been found unconstitutional, and con- 
demned? Why suppress? Why impli- 
eate wrongly? Why fasten fault upon 
the innocent parties?’ And why seck to 
leave the impression, that the fragment 
of Synod which nullified, by their action, 
the Synod's vote, is fhe venerable Synod 
of New York; and mourn so much at 
Drs. Krebs, Campbell, Jdunkin, and 
others, Who refused to endorse this ac- 
tion, and resolved to stand by the 
Synod’s real decision, and sustain my 
complaint, and repudiate the application 
of Roman “jus” to the constitutional 
administration of the law of Christ? 
But I forbear furiher comment, simply 
saying I cannot “concur.” 

Again, the “course pursued” -by me 


| was “contrary to the uniform practice 


once? Certainly, “if the letters were | of pastors within our bounds” &c§ 


sion; and that thus, (Aree times, the pro-¢ 


Apart from the contradiction of this ‘in 
Synodj quppése it.to be tree. Then 
three things follow—i. My practice was 
cohstitutional; Dr. Wines tries to make 
it Out so, after all. 2. The practice of 
all the pastors here is unconstitutional, 
for it is contrary to mine. 3. “Happy 
is he that condemneth not himself in 
that thing which he alloweth.” See Rom. 
xiv. 22. In these views “I decidedly 
concur.” Once more, all that scems to 
be necessary is for the Church to get 
into some unconstitutional practice, and 
then it must be ever regarded as the 
rule and standard of right by the whole 
Church. Any thing else will “breed 
ill-feeling,” and “trouble the judi ato- 
ries.” It is not hard to see how truly, 
in this state of things, such a sum- 
mum jus way indéed become summa 
injuria! 

6. There are several other things I 
shall only briefly touch upon, simply to 
show the style of presentation that has 
been adopted in the singular paper of 
Dr. Wines, and from which we may 
learn that it will hardly do to accept 
either tho statements or arguments 
therein found. 


(a.) “Dr. West pronounced a high 
eulogy upon Mr. Rowland’s character, 
on the floor of Synod.” I simply said 
he was a “good man,” and that Nassau 
Presbytery were “fighting a bad cause 
over ® good man’s shoulders.” But 
what then? Cannot a good man do 
wrong—very wrong? Abraham, David, 
Peter, all were good men; and yet they 
did wrong. Because a man is good, 
and does wrong, has he thereby the 
right to “demand” that others shall 
do wrong also? 

(6.) Dr. Wines says I quoted Stuart 
(not “ Stewart”) of Pardovan, in Synod, 
and that Synod did not dispute the doc- 
trine of Pardovan. Most singular! 
Pardovan did not attend Synod at all! 
He was not there! He is splendid 
authority; but I never took him with 
me, nor quoted from him, nor referred 
to him, neither did Synod mention his 
name! I only found the quotation 


Assembly. I mention this simply as 
an illustration of the way in which Dr. 
Wines represents matters. , 

(c.) Dr. Wines thinks seriously that 
the case before the Assembly was a 
case “in thesi.” The Assembly will be 
amazed to find that a complaint regu- 
larly before them was a case “in thesi””— 
& case without acomplaint! Dr. Wipes 
says, “the injury done to the parties had 
been repaired in the manner directed by 
Synod;” and therefore there was no 
practical case. Again Dr. Wines is at 
fault. The Synod ordered the Session 
to give Mr. Rowland a letter in the 
usual form. Session did not obey this 
order, because they were unwilling to 
utter what was not truc. The letter 
given to Mr. Rowland was given by 
myself, and signed, not “by order of 
Session,” but “ by order of the Synod of 
New York;” and complaint was made 
in behalf of the Session. Mr. Rowland 
never received a new letter from the 
Session. As to the “injury” which Dr. 
Wines tries still to make the public be- 
lieve the Session inflicted on Mr. Row- 
land, and then “repaired,” the truth is, 
that the Session did neither the one nor 
the other. 


I have shown enough, [ think, to 
prove that the arguments and state- 
ments in Dr Wines’ paper, and the 
“views” there expressed, are such that 
impartial men cannot concur therein; 
and therefore I feel justified in omit- 
ting further animadversion upon other 
statements, equally inaccurate, and dis- 
miss them with the simple suggestion 
that they ought not to have been 
made. 

And now, I sincerely lament that Dr. 
Spring, who never heard the case dis- 
cussed in either Synod or Assembly, 
and that Dr. Rice, who did hear it in 
Synod, though not in Assembly, and 
that Dr. Imbrie, should put their hands 
to this paper of Dr. Wines. It is nota 
correct paper. Still, I have the charity 
to believe that they (hought it was cor- 
rect. Their peculiar mental condition, 
since the adjournment of the Assembly, 
my, perhaps, have somewhat affected 
the clearness of their judgment. Parents 
love their offspring; and when the 
raTuERs of the Synod’s “final 
minuie” saw their dear babe exiled from | 
the tent of the patriarchs, because it 
was not of the “household of faith,” it 
was but natural for them to mourn; and 
when another child was given them, of 
a different birth from their own, it was 
but natural for them to rebel. These 
feelings and sympathies are human. 
They led, no doubt, to the unguarded 
utterances such as these, that it “was fo 
be expected,” and that the Assembly did 
not sufficiently well “consult ils dignity,” 
and several others of a similar nature, 
all which I turn over to the members of 
the Assembly, for their gentle and pro- 
pitious consideration. But, then, state- 
ments not accurate, and views not cor- 
rect, ought not to have been made, nor 
a lame cause sought to be supported by 
the mere strength of influential names. 
I have no desire to introduce personal 
explanations that would throw light on 
this singular procedure. Ilistory itself 
speaks. The whole case, from its incep- 
tion to its consummation, has been com- 
plicated by influences which Ll do not 
feel called upon to meation here. QOut- 
side interferences and attacks have not 
been wanting. But whatever repre- 
sentations may be made, and whatever 
concurring there may be herein, there 
are three things the Old-school Presby- 
terian Charch will do. She will 
never compel a Session to utter false- 
hood. She will never say that the only 
eseape from fal-chood, when giving let- 
ters of dismission, is extreme forensie 
process, and thus perpetually embroil 
herself with judicial trials. She will 
never teach that the Roman “summum 
jus, summa injuria,” is applicable to the 
scriptural administration of the laws of 
Christ’s house. ‘This is our rock. Gibral- 
tar, Cronstadt, Ehrenbreitstein, and the 


Austrian Quadrangle, can all be taken, 


three weeks before the meeting of the . 


| 


if, there is force Sufficient at ‘hand; but 


there is no force whatever that can ste 
cessfullyassault this regneble posi- 
tion of truth. I the cause of the 


thinistry, of the eldeTship, of the peace, 
purity, and unity of the Church. i 
plead for an elimination from the Church 
of Christ of an unconstitutional practice, 
& popular custom, a premium on disor- 
der, which expediency sanctions as 
though it were a part of the organic 
law of the Church, mostly for the sake 
of the pecuniary advantage it brings. 

NaTHANIEL West, Jr. 

Brooklyn, June 27, 1864. 


For the Presbyterian. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


BY L. T. 


Along the vale, at dawn of day, 
Immersed in dark, uncertain shades, ' 
And stretching up through woodiand glacdes, 
A silvery, graceful Vapour lay. 


A spirit from the skies it seemed, 
Iw bead upreared against the bill; 
One arm hung lightly o'er the rill, 
And one across the meadow gleamed, 


_ But when the sun shot rays of light 
Along the deep and purpling heaven, 
Where all the dome of sky was riven 

With darts that chased the flying night; 


The Vapour caught the inspiration, 
And, like an oriental queen, 
Arising from the couch of green, 
Swept upward toward the new creation. 


It left the darkness of the vale, 
And stretched white arms along the hill, 
And softly upward, upward still, 

Crept on to where the stars burn pale; 


One moment on the hill-top paused, 
In sunlight, all transfigured there, 
It stood, a spirit of the air, 

And round it then the daylight closed. 


So, loved one, passing up the vale, 
From shades to where the starlight gleamed, 
Thy spirit, like a vapour, streamed— 

So lithe, so graceful, and so frail. 


For months thy eyes the dawn have seen. 
Deep purpling up the heavenly blue, 
And ours, with weeping, saw it too, 
Reflected from thy face serene, 


Along the hills, all tipped with gold, 
We saw thy spirit calmly sweep, . 
And upward toward the shining deep, 

Its heaveuly beauty fast unfold. 


The deepening dawn grew redolent, 
The Tabor of thy life had come, 
And flashing from the opening dome, 

Came angel wings divinely seut. 


We saw thee stand transfigured there, 
Thy lustrous garments snowy white, 
Thy face, uptugned “against the light, 

So radiant and divinely fair. 


A splendour beams from yonder shore! 
A Pisgah, with the sunrise flushed! 
A vale of sorrow, deep and hushed— 
Not lost, but only gone before! 


For the Presbyterian. 


DR. WEST’S APPEAL. 


Messrs. Editors—The recent decision 
of the General Assembly respecting the 
complaint of Dr. West, in the matter of 
the dismission of Mr. Rowland, of 
Brooklyn, would seem to have estab- 
lished a precedent of much importance 
to church members. The facts on which 
the decision is founded, if rightly under- 
stood from the report of the case, and 
from the letter of members of the Synod 
of New York, are as undermentioned: 

In the spring of 1862 or’63, Mr. Row- 
land became dissatisfied with the course 
that Dr. West and the session adopted, 
in changing the time of service from 
Sunday afternoon to the evening. It 
was not unreasonable for him to enter- 
tain this difference of opinion. In con- 
sequence of it, however, Mr. Rowland 
gave notice that he should leave the 
church. Not long afterwards, he went 
to his usual place of summer residence, 
and remained there about four months. 
Keturning to town, he delayed applying 
for-his letter of dismission till Novem- 
ber. It was given him, but with such 
intentional variations from the usual 
form, that Mr. Rowland was aggrieved, 
and entered before the Presbytery of 
Nassau the complaint, which finally de- 
veloped in the judicial case in question 
before the Assembly. 

The prominent digression of the cer- 
tificate of dismission first given to Mr. 
Rowland, from those usualiy granted, 
consisted in forbearing to say any thing 
about Mr. Rowland’s Christian standing 
subsequent to his notice, after making 
positive averments respecting it up to 
that time. Whatever impression, there- 
fore, the express statements of the first 
part of the certificate was designed to 
convey in favour of Mr. Rowland as a 
church member, was reversed, pro lanto, 
in his disfavour, by the suppression of 
‘be other part of it. This appears, also, 
from Dr. Weat’s acknowledgment that 
the certificate was a disciplinary one. 
As the Assembly has solemnly and ju- 
dicially approved the action of the pas- 
tor and session, it is important to dis- 
cover for what offence Mr. Rowland 
was thus lawfully disciplined. 

It docs not appear, from any of the 
published sources of information, that 
Mr. Rowland was disciplined for the 
unchristian manner in which he de- 
clared his intention to leave the church. 
It is henee inferred that his wrong lay 
either in leaving the church when, and 
as be cedsed attending it, or in allow- 
ing, at most, eight months to clapse be- 
fore asking for his disméission. 

If Mr. Rowland had gone into the 
country for the first time that summer, 
it might be charged, with some appear- 
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ance of reason, that he was secking de- | 


lav ; but as he only did what had been 
his usval habit in this respect, it will 


| 


not be easy to convinee persons at large | 


that he is culpable for so much of the al- 
leged neglect. If the other four nionths 
had been successive to that in which he 
gave his notice, the charge of wrongful 


inattention might have coleur; but as | 


the period divides itself into the inter- 
val prier to bis departure for the sum- 
mer, and that which began with his re- 
turn, and terminated in November, it 


would seem not unreasonable that he 


should hesitate, on the one hand, about 
uniting with churely could 
not hope to attend for several months, 
and, on the other, that sixty or seventy 
days was not too long a timo for him to 
use In determining a matter so import- 
ant és his future church relations, espe- 
citlly when the Book of Discipline has 
fixed two years as a safe period on which 
to base a rule. 

It must have been, therefore, that Mr. 
Rowland was disciplined for leaving the 
church with no better reasons than those 
prompting his action. When it is re- 
membered that these reasons had re- 
lation to a disagreement between the of- 
fender and those composing the tribunai 
who subsequently corrected him, re- 
specting a matter about which it was 
natural to differ, the Assembly's deci- 
sion that the form of correction was 
right, seems to give the most inferior of 


our ecclesiastical tribunals a power sus- 


ceptible of inflicting grevious and ir- 
remediable hurt to the members of 
churches. It has hitherto been unques- 
tioned, that a communicant has an in- 
herent right to leave one evangelical 
church for another at any time, though 
he may cause much sorrow to his pas- 
tor and fellow-members, or even may 
permanently retard the prosperity of the 
one he abandons—and hitherto he has 
not been subject to discipline for it; but 
the precedent is otherwise now. If the 
interpretation attached to the text cited 
from Stuart of Pardovan, and the in- 
stanceg of Scottish disciplinary proced- 
ure quoted, bear as Dr. West argued, 
and the Assembly’s decision would in- 
dicate they do, then the session hence- 
forward have the widest range in deter- 
mining how far a member is culpable, 
and to what discipline to subject him 
for changing his church relation. 

If the position that Mr. Rowland was 
guiltless of wrong, in waiting till Novem- 
ber, is correct, then, on the face of his 
certificate, he has been disciplined for 
that which was without offence. The 
session refuse to certify his good Chris- 
tian character from the spring to the 
fall. If no wrong were bound up with 
that interval, no penal complexion should 
have been attributed to it. Yet this has 
been done; and the real reason of it 
was to visit correction for wrong which 
attached to a totally different act—the 
leaving the church. The Assembly sus- 
tained the session in this, and have ap- 
parently sanctioned the principle that a 
session may rightfully invest a member’s 
indifferent, with the characteristics of 
wrongful, conduct, in order to discipline 
him for other behaviour, which does not 
appear at all on the face of the pro- 
ceedings. If it be answered that practi- 


cal difficulty in this direction will be 


avoided by the future discreetness of 
other sessions, the letter signed by Dr. 

Spring and others imports the contrary, 

to which it may be added that it is as 

umsafe as it is unfortunate that an er- 

roneous principle should be judicially 

established. 

That this principle, in its delicate 

bearings off the welfare of both pastors 

and people, may, at no distant dey, re- 

ceive a prudent and permanent adjust- 

ment, is the sincere hope of 

A Memner. 


For the Presbyterian. 


An Omission in the Report of Dr. 
McPheeters’ Case Supplied. 


Messrs. Editors—I have admired the 
fulness and general accuracy of your re- 
port of the doings of the late General As- 
sembly; but a material omission occurs 
in your account of the proceedings in 
the case of Dr. McPheeters. At the 
first pro re nata meeting of the Presby- 
tery of St. Louis, growing out of the 
troubles in Pine street Church, Dr. Me- 
Pheeters laid his resignation before the 
judicatory. At the second meeting, he 
submitted a paper, in which he with- 
drew his resignation. This paper, by a 
unanimous vote, he had leave to with- 
draw, as disrespectful in its terms. At 
the third mevting, he again withdrew 
his resignation, whereupon a memorial, 
signed by seventy-seven members of the 
church, was presented by the commis- 
sioner, (Mr. Strong,) praying for a di 
solution of the pastoral relation. Ns 
Dr. McPheeters’ residence was near the 
place where Presbytery met, Rev. J. H. 
Brooks, his friend, and representative in 
these Presbyterial proceedings, took this 
paper to him for his inspection. The Doc- 
torscanned it, said thatall thesigners were 
members in good standing, and declared 
that, since the case was so, his resigna- 
tion might be considered as not with- 
drawn, but as still before the Presbytery 
for its action. Mr. Brooks so reported 
to the body. When these circumstances 
were stated to the Assembly by the 
Rev. Mr. Fenton, a member of the St. 
Louis Presbytery, Dr. McPheeters rose, 
and, as your reporter has correctly re- 
ported, suid:—* Moderator, I deny these 
statements.” But there was a subse- 
quent procedure, which your reporter, 
inadvertently, no doubt, has failed to 
notice. As the question whether Dr. 
MePheeters’ resignation was actually 
before the Presbytery when the pastoral 
relation was dissolved, was regarded as 
one of no littl importance, he was 


called up, and interrogated by diferent | 


nembers of the Assembly as to his 
Withdrawal of the withdrawal of his 
resicnution, asserted by Mr. Featon, 
and denied by him. In the end, he ad- 
mitted that he supposed he did aut 
ize Mr. Urooks to withdraw his Wwith- 
draw al, the effect of which, oy COUrse, 
wes to leave his resienst re the 
Presbytery, the same as though it had 
never been Wiihdrawna. The faet of the 
resivnatio the judie 


anil in effect iLe 


be! 


being before 


action in sulving the pastoral | 


Calif 
a 


| tion, materially influeaced the final vote, 


and is distinctly referred to in the min-- 
uie adopted by the Assembly. It has 
seemed to me that Dr. MePheeters’ 
admission of this fact, which was re- 
garded as material by numerous mem- 
bers of the Assembly, and was made 


{ your colnmns. 


| 


'(hristian Conimission for the 


morv, 


of is! 


quite promigent in Dr. Musgrave's re- 
marks, whea assigning the reasons of 
his vote, ought to have found a place in 
the report of the case. If you concur 
in this view, please supply the omission 
by giving this communication a place in 
HisToricus. 

- 
Por the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Messrs. Editors—The extension of 
the home work and organization of the 
Christian Commission has, in some 
measure, kept pace with the wonderful 
enlargement of its sphere of usefulness 
in the army and navy. The work in 
the army, it is truce, has taken the lead, 
and in some sense necessitated the fot. 
mation of a more extensive field of ope- 
rations at home. Compared, however, 
with what was attempted and accom- 
plished in the early history of its efforts 
to enlist the sympathy and co-operation 
of the Christian public, the Commission 


ON 


has made rapid progress during the past 


vear. In the beginning of its work, its 
organization and appeals reached only 
the people of the large eastern cities. 
Now, in almost every State, and city, 
and town throughout the loyal part of 
our country, it has its Christian Com- 
mission branches, its Army Committees, 
and its Ladies’ Aid Societies. 

Prior to last spring, there was one 
portion of the country where the Chris- 
tian Commission and its work was 
almost unknown. I refer to California 
and the Pacific coast. I do not stop 
here to inquire why such a seemingly 
important field was left so long unculti- 
vated. It may, perhaps, be sufficient 
to bear in mind the fact that the Chris- 
tian Commission has grown to propor- 
tions far beyond the expectations of 
those who organized it, and that at the 
beginning of its career, no very wide or 
extended plans of operations were pro- 
vided for, either at home or in the field. 
From the first hours of its existence, it 
has been the child of Providence; and 
wherever his harid scemed to lead, there 
it has gone. Some of the most devoted 
and prudent friends of the Commission 
were of opinion that an effort showkl be 
made to extend its home organization 
to the shores of the Pacific. The ma- 
jority of the members of the Commission 
entertained this opinion, and sought the 
earliest opportunity to carry it into prac- 
tice. The greatest difficulty was found 
in securing the proper persons to repre- 
sent the Commission in that distant part 
of ourcountry. The work required men 
of energy, talent, and enterprise. It was 
requisite, moreover, that they should 
have had some personal experience in 
the work of the Commission on the field, 
in the camp and the hospital. It would 
have been utterly useless to send any 
but those whose whole soul was in the 
work, and who could throw the entire 
energy of their being into it. After 
much deliberation and prayer, two 
brethren were found combining in them- 
selves the requisite qualifications for the 
important mission. These were Rev. 
Robert Patterson, D.D., of Chicago, and 
Rev. George J. Mingins of Philadelphia. 


_| They were unanimously chosen by the 


executive committee of the Commission; 
and on the 3d of April, Dr. Patterson 
left New York for the scene of his 
labours, and was followed by Mr. Min- 
gins inthe next steamer. Dr. Patterson 
arrived safely at San Francisco on the 
lst of May, and was soon after joined 
by Mr. Mingins. 

Immediately after arriving, they set to 
work visiting the evangelical clergymen 
of San Francisco, making known the 
object of their mission, and securing the 
sympathy and co-operation of the most 
eminent ministers of the gospel in that 
city, prominent among whom were Bishop 
Kip, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and the Rev. Dr. Wadsworth, of the 
Presbyterian Church, formerly of Phila- 
delphia. Of Dr. Wadsworth, Dr. Patter- 
son writes—*“ Dr. Wadsworth is with us 
heart and soul.” On the 17th of May, 
a consultation meeting was held at the 
Occidental House. It was largely at- 
tended by the clergy and leading mem- 
bers of the Evangelical churches. The 
Hon. Edward Stanley presided, and the 
Rev. Mr. Sawtelle acted as Secretary. 
The Rev. Dr. Patterson, and the Rew 
Mr. Mingins addressed the meeting, ex- 
plaining the origin, aim, and work of 
the Christian Commission. Among those 
presont was the Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, the Hon Mr. Coon. At the close 
of the meeting, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That this meeting cordially 
sympathizes with the object of the Chris- 
tian Commission, and welcomes its 
agents, the Rev. Dr. Patterson, and the 
Rev. Mr. Mingins, to the Pacific Coast, 
promising their co-operation to the full 
extent of their power. 

Resolved, That an Executive Commit- 
tee of twelve or more, representing dif- 
ferent denominations of Christians, be 
appointed by this meeting, with power 
to organize a permanent branch of the 
Commission on this coast. 

The following geptlemen were ap- 
pointed the Committee: — P. Sather, 
it. I. Haight, J. B. Roberts, W. HL. 
Codington, Ilon. Edward Stanley, J. T. 
Dean, Cyrus Palmer, E. W. PJayter, 
S. B. Stoddart; Henry Dutton, Judge 
Sawver, and Judge Cowles. A Dranch 
Paciltie 
Coast hes been organized, of 
which J. B. Roberts, Esq., is Chair- 
min. 

Two ‘or three large public meetings 
have been held, which the San Francisco 
papers deser.be as of great interest— 

we pumbers away from the 
balls in which they were held, unable to 
The President of the 
nia Branch has already notified 
the beadquerters of the Commission in 
this city that he has forwarded a draft 
for ten thousand dollars in gold. 

Dr. Patterson and Mr. Mingins have 


since 


‘ain admission. 
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abiding trust in the power of the Great 
Master in whose work they are engaged. 
So far, they have good cause to take 
courage; and the auspfejous beginning 
already made bids fair to contribute 
greatly to the power and efficiency of 


| the work of the Christian Commission 


among the soldiers and sailors of our 
army and navy. J. M. 


WHERE DID HE GET THAT LAW? 


An aged lawer of great eminence and tal- 
ents, who from early life had imbibed infi- 
del principles, one day met an elder of the 
Presbyterian Church, who was also a law- 
yer, and said to him, “I wish, sir, to ex- 
amine into the truth of the. Christian reli- 
gion. What books would you advise me to 
read on the evidences of Christianity ?” 

The elder, surprised at the inquiry, re- 
plied, “ That is a question, sir, which yo 
ought to have settled long ago. You a 
not to have put off a subject so important to 
this Jate period of life.” 

“Ts it too late?” said the inquirer; “T 
never knew much about it, but I — 
supposed that Christianity was rejected by 
the great majority of learned men. I in- 
tend, however, now to examine the subject 
thoroughly myself. I have upon me, as 
many physicians say, a mortal disease, 
der which I may live a year and a half, or 
two years, but not probably longer. What 
books, sir, would you advise me to read?” 

“The Bible,” said the elder. , 

“T believe you don’t understand me,” re- 
sumed the unbeliever, surprised in his turn ; 
“I wish to investigate the truth of*the 
Bible.” 

“T would advise you, sir,” ted the 
elder, “to read the Bible. And I will give 
you my reasons. Most infidels are very ig- 
norant of the Seriptures. Now, to reason 
on any subject with correctness, we must 
understand what it is about which we reasen. 
In the next place, I consider the interval 
evidence of the truth of the sacred Sorip- 
tures stronger than the external evidence.” 

“ And where shall I begin my yy > 
tion?” inquired the unbeliever. “At the 
New Testament ?” 

“No,” replied the elder, “begin at the 

inning+—at Genesis.” 


he infidel bought a commentary, went — 
home, and sat down to the “pou study of 


the Scriptures. He applied all his strong 
and well disciplined powers of mind to the 
Bible, to try rigidly but impartially its 
truth. 


As he went on in his perusal, he received 
ocessional calls from the elder. The infidel 
freely remarked upon what he had read, and 
stated his objections. He liked this pas- 
sage—he thought that touching and beauti- 
ful, but he could not credit a third. ~ 

One evening the elder called, and foun 
the unbeliever walking the room with a de- 
jected look, his mind apparently absorbed 
in thought. He continued, not noticing 
that any one had come in, busily to trace 
and retrace his steps. The elder at length 
spoke : 

a? You seem, sir, to be in a brown study. 
Of what are you thinking a 

“T have been reading,” replied the infi- 
del, “the moral law.” 

“Well, what do you think of it?” asked 
the elder. 

“T will tell you what I used to think,” an- 
swered the infidel. “ I supposed that Moses 
was a leader of a horde of banditti; that 
having a strong mind he acquired great in- 
fluence over asuperstitious people: and that 
on Mt. Sinai he played off some sort of fire 
works, to the amazement of his ignorant fol- 
lowers, who imagined, in their mingled fear 
and superstition, that the exhibition was 
supernatural.” 


“ But what do you think now?” interposed 


the elder. . 

“T have been looking,” said the infidel, 
“intothe nature of that law. I have been 
trying to see whether I can add any thing to 
it, or take any thing from it, se as to make 
it better. Sir, I cannot. It is perfect.” 

“The first commandment,” said he, “di- 
rects us to make the Creator the object of 
our supreme love and reverence. That is 
right. If he be our Ureator, Preserver, and 
Supreme Benefactor, we ought to treat him, 
nal none other, as such. ‘The second for- 
bids idolatry. ‘that certainly is right. The 
third forbids profanity. The fourth fixes a 
time for religious worship; and if there be 
a God, he ought surely to be worshipped. It 
is suitable. that there should be an outward 
homage, significant of our inward regard. 
If God be worshipped, it is proper that some 
time should be set apart for that purpose, 
when all may worship him harmoniously and 
without interruption. One day in seven is 
certainly not too much, and I do not know 
that it is too little. The fifth defines the 

culiar duties arising from family relations. 
faeries to our neighbour are then classi- 
fied’ by the moral law. They are divided 
into je Swe against life, chastity, property, 
and character. And,” said he, applying a 
legal idea with legal acuteness, notre, 
that the greatest offence in each class is ex+ 
pressly forbidden. the greatest ixajary 
to life is murder; to chastity adultery; to 
property theft; to character“perjary. Now, 
the greater offence must include the less of 
the same kind. Murder must inclu de every 
injury to life; adultery every injury to 
purity, and so of the rest. And the moral 
code is closed and perfected by a command 
forbidding every improper destre in regard 
to our neighbours. 

“]T have been thinking,” he 
“where did Moses get that law? The Egyp- 
tians and the adjacent nations were idole. 
tors; so were the 4irceks and Fomans; and 
the wisest aud best Greeks or Romans never 
pave a eude of morals like vhis. Where did 
Moses get this law, which serpasses the wis- 
dom and philosophy of the most enlightened 
aves? Le lived at a period eomparativel 
barbarous, but he has given a law in whie 
the wisdom and sagacity of all subsequent 
time can detect no flaw. Where did he get 
it? He could not have soared so far abowe 
his age as to have devised it himself, 1 am 
satislied. Where did he obtain it? It came 
dowu from heaven. I am convinced of the 
truth of the relivion of the Bible.” 

The infidel—tntidel no longer—remajned 
to his death a firm believer in the truth of 
Christianity. 


rroceeded, 


IIORACE VERNET. 


Many anecdotes pleasant to read are row 
corded of this generous man and artist. 
Driving tn the streets of Paris one day, “the 
painter's eubrielt struek agsinst a truck, 
and che shaft was broken. A paint Ty, who 
at work upon a pork bateher'’s sienbourd 


‘aear, ran immediately to Horace’s rescue, 


and mended the shalt with a cord. In ¢ 
der to thank him, Vernet mounted the face 


had many difficulties to overcome; but |. der, aed finished the ham and sausayes his 


they have laboured faithfully, with an 


obliging brother artist had begun to paint.” 
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RECEIPTS OF THE BOARDS. 


_ Jqhe receipts of the Boards of the 

Church, in the month of May, were as 
fallow:—Board of Domestic Missions, 
$6584.71. Board of Education, $2212.19. 
- Board of Foreign Missions, $21,580.94. 
Board of Pablication; sales, $6500.94; 
colportage, $5713.73—total, $12,214.67. 
Board of Church Extension, $640.36. 
The Fund for Disabled Ministers has also 
received $3074.72. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS TO THE GENE- 
RAL ASSEMBLY. 


1 Seen report of a year’s work of a great 
Christian communion, or of the 
particular organization to which any 
special department of this work is com- 
mitted, Sught to possess both interest 
and value; for it must record, if it is 
any thing but a bitter accusation against 
the Chureh, the work attempted in bo- 
half of Christ, and for the salvation of 
men; and it must indicate, in its state- 
mente and facts, the progress, in part, 
of that glorious kingdom for the sake of 
which the world stands, and for whose 
extension and increase cvery good man 
is labouring and praying. We turn, 
therefore, te the Annual Report of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of our 
Church, with the assurance that in it 
every lover of Zion, and every worker 
in her sacred cause, will find something 
to gladden his heart, and to quicken his 
interest im the great work, which must 
go on until the King himself shall come 
to end his Church’s long warfare and 
labour. 


1. Tho first thing which strikes us in 
eur study of this report, is the wide 
compass of the Church’s operations! 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America— 
the four continents—are all visited by 
her in her errandof mercy. To Europe 
she goes by the hands of those who are 
already there, labouring for the evange- 
lization of the superstitious and sceptical 
masses, who, alas! are found near the 
oldest seats of civilization and refine- 
ment. In North America, she works 
only, threngh this Board, for the rem- 
nants of the vanishing tribes of abo- 
rigines, whose fate is so sad, yet certain, 
and for whose sake God may now be 
sorely punishing our nation. In South 
America, we address chiefly the Roman 
Catholic population, and a colony of 
Germans settled in one of the provinces 
of Brazil. In Africa, we work in that 
section of the rim of the continent which 
is called Liberia, and on the island of 
_Corisco, where our missionaries labour, 
and patiently look out for the dawning 
of the day when the main-land may be 
entered, and the vast, almost unknown 
interior be opened to their labour of 
love. In Asia, we preach to the men 
of India, Siam, and China. Thus our 
Church, in the compass and reach of 
her effurts, is fulfilling the divine com- 
mand, and going out into all the world 
to preach the gospel to every creature. 


2. The second point worthy of obser- 
vation is, that the Church, through the 
Board, reached, in the last year, some 
new points in the heathen world. 
“They heard the gospel for the first 
time,” says the report of tribes and peo- 
ples for the first time visited. It is a 
matter of gratitude that God has so 
honoured our Church as to make her 
the instrument in carrving his blessed 
gospel to men who bitherto have been 
in utter ignorance of the Saviour of the 
world; and yet is it not the shame of 
the Church universal, that so many re- 
main of whom it is yet to be said, 
“they heard the gospel for the first 
time”? With the faith which we hold, 
and cannot but hold concerning the peril 
of the heathen, and their certain con- 
demnation, is it not high time that the 
Yburch quicken her movements in their 
behalf, and send out her messengers to 
every dark land, until no language is 
found in which Jesus’ name is not 
preached, and no.tribe is so far removed 
from the great highways of the world, 
as not to be found by those who are 
seeking to win souls for Christ. 

3. The favour which has been shown 
within o few years by the rulers and 
chief ministers of kingdoms and tribes 
to the missionaries, is worthy of note. 
The Rajah of Kapurthala, in India, 
gives very largely to the support of the 
mission ip that district, and has placed 
his sons, and some cf their young 
friends, ugder the instructions of Mr. 
Woodside, the missionary. In Siam, 
the partiality of the reigning king to 
foreigners, gives great advantages to the 
missionaries, the subordinate officers in 
the provinces following the example of 
the King. In Peking, Dr. Martin has 
been kindly received by some of the 
higher officers of the Chinese govern- 
ment, and 6ads access readily to the 
educated classes in the capital of that 
great nation. Thus God, who uses all 
men as his ministers, moves upon the 
hearts of kings and rulers, and gives his 
eervants favour in the eyes of those who 
wield temporal power over myriads of 
men. Let*the name of the Lord be 
praised. 

4. It is further a subject of congratu- 
lation that there is no lack of offers to 


undertake missionary service on the part 
of young men of the Church, while all 
who could go have been sent forth. It 
is probable that others would have madc 
known similar wishes to the Board, had 
not an impression prevailed that the 
Board could not send them out. In 
any case, God is teaching the Church 


that ber work shal! not fail for want of ' 


men, whom he will move by his Spirit 
to go far hence to tbe Gentiles. 

5. The chief difficulty in the opera- 
tions of the Board during the last year, 
and at the present time, is the one caused 
by the great overshadowing calamity of 
our time—tbe civil war. 


lts effects on . 


the financial affairs of our country have 


been such as to make the placing of 
money in the hands of our foreign mis- 
sionaries in the remote parts of the 
earth a very costly operation. As 
we write, the rate of exchange is 
such, that it requires more than one 
dollar to send another to India or 
China. This is just doubling the ex- 
pense of the Board in its transmission 
of funds; and for this there is no possi- 
ble help but in increased. liberality on 
the part of the Church. The Board has 
not yet failed in the support of its most 
distant missions; and the Church mnst 
see that it need not fail, even if the 
pressure should grow heavier than it 
now is. 

6. We must add, that since the pre- 
paration of this annual report, the hearts 
of the friends of missions have been 
saddened by the sudden departure of 
brethren whose names are mentioned in 
it as at their stations, and engaged in 
their Master’s work. Janvier and Le- 
wenthal are both in the grave—sent 
there quickly by the hand of violence. 
Their vacant places are left for others 
to fill, and they have passed on to the 
land of rest’ Blessed be God for the 
record of what they have done and suf- 
fered for the cause of Christ. May 
many be stimulated by their example to 
the same hearty and entire consecration 
of themselves to the missionary work. 
It is a noble work; and he who is per- 
mitted. to spend his lifo'in it can ask no 
higher honour from God or his Church. 
Or if he fall soon, and fall suddenly, he 
shall not be forgotten by the Church, as 
she counts up her martyred children, and 
will not lese a better and more lasting 
reward. 


ITEMS FROM THE “RECORD.” 


Sartine or Misstonanies.—The Rev. 
John Wherry and his wife, and Miss Sarah 
L. Green, embarked at New York city, in 
the ship Baltimore, for Shanghai, on the 
28th of May. Mr. Wherry is a member of 


the Presbytery of Carlisle. His connection | 


will be with the Shanghai mission. Miss 
Green will join the Ningpo mission as a 
teacher, having her home in the family of 
her brother, the Rev. D. D. Green. e 
trust the prayers of our readers will follow 
this missionary company to their posts of 
labour. 

AppiTions TO THE CHURCH. — Mr. 
Dougherty mentions the reception of five 
new eommunicants to the church at Grand 
Traverse, Chippewa mission—one of his 
daughters, and four Indians. Two of the 
latter are in the school, and the other two 
were formerly in it. Mr. Miller reports the 
admission of ten members to the church at 
Mount Coffee, Liberia, within the last few 
months. Mr. Simonton speaks of the ad- 
mission of a woman to the church in Rio de 
Janeiro, who was a few months ago a bigot- 
ted Romanist, and entirely ignorant of the 
way of salvation. Mr. Loomis, at San Fran- 
cisco, refers with interest to the case of a 
Chinase young man who desires to be ad- 
mitted to the church. He is under instruc- 
tion. 


THE ALABASTER BOX. 


Did ever see alabaster? It's men- 
tioned in Luke vii. 37, “an alabaster box.” 
It is a species of marble, pure, white, like new- 
fallen snow. The forgiven sinner brought 
the ointment with which she meant to anoint 
Christ’s feet, in a box of this description. 
Why? Not only because it was common to 
keep such precious ointment in a vessel of 
this sort, but also because it beautifully 
intimated what she had received from Christ, 
viz., pardon of her many sins, according to 
the promise in Isa. i. 18, “Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow.” Josephus says that the Temple of 
Jerusalem, built of marble, scen afar aff, in 
the splendour of a noon-day sun, appeared 
to the spectator to be like “a mountain of 
snow,” which Milton calls “a mount of ala- 
baster’’—fit appearance for a spot that set 
forth the forgivevess of God. And some- 
thing similar may be suggested here. So, 
a forgiven sinner comes reverently before 
the Lord*bearing in her hand the emblem 
of the blessing she has received. When 
at Bethany, some time afterwards, Mary 
wished to approach the Lord wit!fa gift of 
grateful love. She called to mind what this 
woman had done, and brought such another 
snow-white alabaster box, full of the most 
precious spikenard (Mark xiv. 3); but at 
the same time she so far improved upon the 
woman's act, that she poured out the anvint- 
ing oil on the Lord's head _ xxvi. 7), 
that it might run down, like the oil on 
Aaron’s head, to the skirts of His garments, 
and to his very fect. 

Now, in both cases, that snow-white gift, 
the emblem of the blessing bestowed, was 
costly to the giver, and intentionally so, iu 
order that it might express their great love. 
And in both cases Christ took it well at 
their hands; indeed, he spoke of it, in the 
latter case, with singular delight, putting 
honour that would last to coming ages on 
the silent giver. 
the Saviour's delighted acceptance of such 
gifts? He did not need them—why, then, 
receive them so willingly? We can give a 
twofold answer. Let it sink into your heart, 
and influence you, when you, at the church- 
door, or any other time, have the opportu- 
nity of silently dropping your portion of 
“three hundred pence” (John xii. 5) at 
Christ's feet. 

1. Giving is worshipping. You worship 
when you give out of love. Your public 
worship on the Sabbath-day begins at the 
church-door, as you pass the plate, and there 
give a testimony of your faith and love to 
Christ and his cause. Have you often 
thought of this—yiving és worsh/pping ? 

2. Giving is a test of receiving. They 
who, like the woman that was once a sinner, 
and like Mary of Bethany, who had found 
the same forgiveness, feel that they have 
got fom Christ much, are ready to testify 
their sense of it by something like the ala- 
baster box. A cistern that has never been 
filled to the brim, cannot overflow; but a 
cistern that is ever receiving more, must of 

nd run over. Is it thus with thy 


SAFE INVESTMENT. 


He who gives to the Lord will in the 
future state have returned to him what he 
gives with princely interest. There ip a 
weight of meaning in the inscription found 
in the Italian cemetery—* Here lies Etella, 
who transported a large fortune tw heaven 
in acts of charity, 


Can we give reasons for | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Homnologp. 


“BEHOLD A STRANGER.” 


The following, from Sir Roundell Pal- 
mer’s “ Book of Praise,” is the original of 
that familiar and precious hymn: ~~ 

Behold! a Stranger's at the door! 

He gently knocks, has knocked before ; 
Has waited long, is waiting still; 

You treat no other friend go ill. ; 


Bet will he prove a friend indeed ? 

He will! the very friend you need! 
* The Man of Nazareth, "tis he, 

With garments dyed at Calvary. 


O lovely attitude! He stands 

With melting heart, and laden hands! 
O matchless kindness! and he shows 
This matchless kindness to his foes. 


Rise, touched with gratitade divine ; 
Turn out his enemy and thine— 
That hateful, hell-born monster, Sin— 
And let the heavenly Stranger in. 


If thou art poor, (and poor thou art,) 
Lo! he has riches to impart: 

Not wealth in which mean avarice rolls 
O better far! the wealth of souls! 


Thou'rt blind; he'll take the scales away 
And let in everlasting day; 

Naked thou art; but he shall dress 

Thy blushing soul in righteousness. 


Art thou a weeper? Grief shall fly 
For who can weep with Jesus by? 


No terror shall thy hopes annoy; 
No tear, except the tear of joy. 


Admit him, for the human breast 
Neer entertained so kind a guert; 
Admit him, for you can’t expel: 
Where'er he comes, he comes to dwell. 
Admit him, ere his anger bura; 

His feet, departed, ne'er return; 

Admit him—or the hour's at hand 
When at his door denied you'll stand. 


Yet know, (nor of the terms complain,) 
If Jesus comes, he comes to reign ; 

To reign, and with no partial sway— 
Thoughts must be slain that disobey. 


Sovereign of souls! thou Prince of peace! 
O may thy gentle reign increase! 
Throw wide the door, each willing mind! 
And be his empire all mankind! x 


SELECTION and READING of HYMNS. 


In the selection of hymns for the pul- 
pit, the circumstances of the con tion 
should, of course, be considered. In times 
of revivals, for instance, every hymn, as 


| well as every sermon, should tend to deepen 


the religious impressions vyic | existing. 
Nor should the minister, at such a season, 
allow some irresponsible, uneducated, per- 
haps self-conceited “ leader” to do the work 
of selecting, and sometimes making hymns 
to be sung. When anxious souls have pre- 
sented themselves for prayer and instruc- 
tion, let it not be the signal for the intro- 
duction of all manner of undevout, inap- 
propriate choruses, and out-landish Etiio- 
pian melodies and songs. Let the singing, 
then more than ever, be solemn, devout, 
and impressive, calculated to deepen con- 
viction for sin, and hold up Christ before 
the awakened and penitent soul. If cho- 
ruses are used, let them be appropriate 
ones, and sung to some familiar and sub- 
stantial hymn, such as— 

“Show pity, Lord; O Lord, forgive.” 

«O that my load of sin were gone.” 

« There is a fountain filled with blood.” 

“ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed ?” 
And let no such a solemn scene be dese- 
crated by the miserable ditties— 

«I feel something like glory in my soul,” 
and 

“If you get there before I do, 

Look out for me, I'm coming too.” 

In order to avoid such religious extrava- 
ganzas, it is absolutely necessary for the 
minister to name the hymn to be sung, and, 
if necessary, prohibit the use of improper 
choruses; in short, to control and direct 
the singing, no less than the other services. 

A few anecdotes may serve to illustrate 
the necessity of considering the circum- 
stances of the occasion, in selecting hymns. 
A minister, at the funeral of a notoriously 
wicked and turbulent man, unfortunately 
read the hymn beginning— 

« Not all the blood of beasts,” &c., 
the last stanca of which begins— 
* Believing, we rejoice 
To see the curse removed,” : 
which, pronounced in emphatic tones, did 
not fuil to produce a sensation in the audi- 
ence. 

Of course, it would be highly inappro- 
priate for a very dark-complexioned man 
to select the hymn commencing— 


“Behold the brightness of my face,” 


2s a “clerk” in a Scotch church once did, 
when he had unfortunately got soot on his 
checks in fixing the stove-pipes that morning. 

The minister who had a difficulty with 
his choir, (what minister bas not had ?) 
and they unanimously refused one morning 
to lead the singing, was perhaps excusable 
when he turned to the hyma— 

« Come, ye that love the Lord,” 


and, commencing at the second stanza, sang 
himself, with peculiar emphasis— 
« Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God.” 
But it would not be safe for every man to 
try such an experiment, por is the house 
of. God the place for such scenes. 

Amusing mistakes are sometimes made 
by ministers in attempting to quote hym 
‘stanzas in their extemporanecous discourses. 
How often has it happened that Cowper, or 
Watts, or Toplady has been made, on such 
occasions, to say the most ridiculous things 
Beginning right, the preacher quotes a lin: 
or couplet correctly; bat hie memory fails 
and atter floundering about a while amon; 
adjectives and adverbs, comes out flat and 
prosy, with the last line as long as a clothes- 

ine. 

Sometimes the preacher makes nonsens: 
by not “ minding his stops” in reading an 
quoting hymns. A single example unde: 
this head will suffice We attended a 
Methodist church a year gr two ayo, and 
heard a good sermon from an excellent 
brother, who, however, several times in bi- 
discourse, reminded the audience of the 
saying of “the poet” — 

“The cross shall wear the crown.” 


We wondered again and again what “ poet’’ 
ever said such nonsense as that. Our mind 
was relieved when, in the elosing hymn 
which he read—written by Wesley—we 
fuund the beautiful couplet— 
“ He that tg the end endures 
The cross, shall wear the crown.” 
Here was sense, poetry, scriptural truth 
but in the last line above, as the preache: 
quoted it, there was nothing of the kind. 
Of the necessity of reading hymns from 


enjoy it.” 


and has gone thither wi 


— 


not s at length. A solemn, moderate, 
who tone. clear articulation, and free- 
dom from pomposity, sheuld characterize 
this part of the minister's duty. All rhe- 
torical flourishes, all theatrical attitudes, all 
whining, sentimental intonation, should be 
eschewed. And tho hymn should be read, 
not repeated from memory, even if the 
preacher does “know it by heart.” No- 
thing strikes us as more pedantic or dis- 
gusting than for a preacher to rise to read 
a hymn, or a portion of the Scripture, and 
never look at the book, but repeat it from 
memory. If he intends to repeat the hyma 
or Scripture, let him say so, and shut the 
book—but not disgust his audience by ap- 

rently treating the printed before 

im with contempt, and essaying to show 
that ho has a “ wonderful memory.”—Lw- 
theran Observer. 


THE BIBLE IN THE HYMN-BOOK. 

This paper is compiled from answers 
given by the young ladies of a Bible-class 
to the question, Trace out the scriptural 
allusions in the 830th hymn, taken line by 
line.” — Ohristian Miscellany. 

Behold the servant of the Lord! 

Behold the handmaid of the Lord. 

Luke i. 38. 


I wait Thy guiding eye to feel. 

I will guide thee with Mine eye. Psalm 
xxxii. 8. 

Te hear and keep Thy every word. 
Blessed are they that hear the word of 
God, and keep it. Luke xi. 28. 

To prove and do Thy perfect will. ~ 

That ye may prove what is that good 
and seceptable, and perfect will of God. 
Romans xii. 2. 

Joyful from my own works to cease. 

He that is entered into his rest, he also 
hath ceased from his own works, as God 
did from his. Hebrews iv. 10. 

Glad to fulfil all righteousness. 

Thus it becometh us to fulfill all right 

eousness. Matt. iii. 15. | 
Me if Thy grace vouchsafe to use. 

I was made a minister, according to the 
gift of the grace of God. Ephesians iii. 7. 
Meanest ef all Thy creatures, me. 

I am the least of the apostles,... not 
meet to be called an apostle. 1 Cor. xv. 9. 
The deed, the time, the manner choose. 

I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will for 


us? Then said I, Here am I; send me. 
Isaiah vi. 8. 


Let all my fruit be found of Thee. 


From Me is thy fruit found. Hosea 
xiv. 8. 


Let all my works in Thee be wrouglit. 

He that doeth truth cometh to the light, 
that his deeds may be made manifest that 
they are wrought in God. John iii. 21. 

By Thee to full perfection brought. 
The God of peace... make perfect 


in every work to do his will. Hebrews 
xiii. 20, 


My every weak, though good design. ~ 

Now it was in the heart of David my 
father to build a house for the name of the 
Lord God of Israel. But the Lord said to 
David my father, Forasmuch as it was in 
thine heart to build a house for my namo, 
thou didat well in that it wes in thine 
heart; notwithstanding thou shalt not build 
the house; but thy son... he shall build 


‘the house for my name. 2 Chron. vi. 7-9. 


O'errule, or change, as seems Thee meet. 

A man’s heart deviseth his way; but 
the Lord directeth his steps. Prov. xvi. 9. 
Jesus, Let all my work be thine! 

He worketh the work of the Lord, as I 
also do. 1 Cor. xvi. 10. 
Thy work, O Lord, is all complete. 
I have finished the work which Thou 
gavest Me to do. John xvii. 4. 
And pleasing in Thy Father's sight. 
I do always those things that please Him. 
John viii. 
Thou only hast done all things right. 
He hath done all things well. Mark 
vii. 37. 
Here then to Thee thy own I leave. 
Ye are not your own, for ye are bought 
with a price; therefore glorify God in your 
body, and in your spirit, which are God's. 


1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. 


Mould as Thou wilt Thy passive clay. 


O Lord, ...we are the clay, and thou 
our Potter; and we all are the work of thy 
hand. Isaiah lxiv. 8. 


But let me all Thy stamp receive. 

I shall be satisfied when I awake with 
Thy likeness. Psalm. xvii. 15. 

But let me all Thy words obey. 

Then shall I not be ashamed when I 
have respect unto all Thy commandments. 
Psalin exix. 6. 

Serve wit! a single heart and eye. 

The light of the body is the eye; if 
therefore thine cye be single, thy whole 
bof} shall be full of light. Matt. vi. 22. 

And to Thy glory live and die. 

For m~ to live is Christ, and to die is 

gain. Philippians i. 21, 


The Late Rev. Ridley Herschell’s 
Conversion. 


The London Jewish Intelligence for June 
contains a feeling notice of the late Mr. 
Herschel! from the pen of Dr. Ewald. The 
incident which ultimately led to his conver- 
sion from J udaism is described thus :—* One 
morning he purchased an article which was 
wrapped up in a leaf on which were the 
Beatitudes in the Sth of Matthew—the 
words, ‘Blessed are they that mourn, for 
hey shall be comforted,’ arrested his atten- 
tion. He wished to see the Book, of which 
this was a page, having no idea that it was 
‘he New Testament. A few days after, at 
he house of a friend, a Testament lay on the 
able, which, on taking up and opening, 
resented the identical passage to his eye. 
Che book was borrowed, and read with avid- 
ty. He determined to = | it aside, and to 
ead only Moses and the Prophets and the 
Psalms. Le felt that he had not read even 
the Old Testament with self-appropriation. 
As he now did this, he was confirming in 
his own mind the impressions received in 
reading the New Testament. He returned 
to the New Testament. He now saw inter- 
nal evidence of it. Conviction, however, 
did not bring peace. ‘One day,’ he says, 
‘I cast myself upon the ground, and wept 
bitterly before the Lord, entreating Him 
to give me peace. Suddenly these words of 
Jesus came into my mind ;—*“ Hitherto 
have ye asked nothing in my name.” At 


length | was enabled to ery out:—* Lord, 


[ believe that- Jesus is the Messish, the 


the pulpit with force and propriety, we can- | Redeemer, and King of Israel, who was 


| 


wounded for our ions, and bruised 
for cur iniquities ; for his sake have mercy 
upon as and give me ” No sooner 
had I offered this prayer than my burden 
was removed.’ ” 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


After the Norman Conquest, about the 
year 1066, the whole kingdom of England 
was divided between the Normans, who 
were the lords and gentry, aud the Saxons, 
who, with few exceptions, became the culti- 
vators of the soil. These two nations did 
not even enjoy the ordinary means of com- 
munication together, for the Normans spoke 
French, as well as the king and courtiers, 
the courts of law used the same language, 
and the common people alone used or up- 
derstood the Saxon, which they employed 
in their own affairs. This separation of 
language lasted till a hundred years after 
the Conquest, when the English language 
began to be used by all the inhabitants of 
the kingdom. The gentlemen were ac- 
a with the French also; but every 

nglishman spoke the mixed language 
which has been gradually formed between 
the Norman-Freach and Anglo-Saxon. This 
is the language which has finally supersed- 
ed the use of all others in England—the 
language of Newton and Bacon, the lan- 

of Milton and Shaks , in which 


wisdom and genius have achieved so much 
to instruct and delight mankind. 


Foreign Items. 


Tunkisa ProrestantT CoMMUNITY.— 
The greatest obstacle to the progress of 
Protestantism in Turkey now is the present 
state of the civil community. Ste 
Effendi, the head of the community, 
who once performed the duties of his 
office very well, is now taking a course 
which brings every Protestant in Turkey 
into the most trying circumstances. He 
absolutely refuses either to resign or to per- 
form the duties of his office. He cannot 
be removed except with the consent of the 
Government; and Aali Pasha, who is a fa- 
natical Moslem, and a bitter hater of Pro- 
testants, evidently rejoices at this state of 
things, and supports him in his place. 
This leaves every Protestant at the mercy 
of whoever chooses to oppress him, for their 
only means ef redress are through this man, 
who will neither do any thing for them 
himself, or suffer any one else to. Even in 
Constantinople, Protestants have been im- 
prisoned and robbed, within a few weeks, 
without means of redress.—Letter from 
Constantinople. 

Deate or A VENERABLE Native Mis- 
stionany.—The Madras rs record the 
death, at Palamcottah, on the 30th of Jan- 
uary last, of the Rev. John Devasagayum. 
He was the first native of Southern India 
who had been admitted to holy orders in 
the English Church, having been ordained 
in November, 1830. He was attached to 
the Tinnevelly Mission of the Church Mis- 
sionary Soéiety. 

Missions 1n Bornto.—The Bishop of 
Labuan reports that, during last year, there 
were one hundred and forty-one heathen 
baptized at the mission stations of the Pro- 

gation Society in Borneo. The Sarebus 
Sie—whe are by far the most energetic 
and powerful people in the country, and 
were long noted pirates—being now desir- 
ous of missionaries to reside among them, 
the Bishop is about to send them one. A 
son of their old chief has been baptized, 
and now his whole energies are given to 
study, to te gg himself to be a teacher to 
his own people. 


A Wonperrut Artist.—A beautiful 
portrait of Madame Victoria Lafontaine, 
the actress, is now on view at Goulfil’s, on 
the Boulevard Montmartrie. This painting 
is the work of a M. Charles’Felu, a young 
Belgian artist of great promise. This art- 
ist was born without hands, and is obliged, 
like the “Miss Brown, without hands or 
arms,” of Greenwich fair celebrity, to use 
his feet instead. He manages his pencil 
with wondrous dexterity; but, unlike most 
“prodigies” of the kind, secks to hide his 
misfortune. He is provided with a pair of 


‘| false arms, which he always wears in the 


presence of strangers; and as he is tall and 
well-made, few would gucss that they were 
not real ones. Felu is a pupil of Keyser, 
of Antwerp, where he has obtained a high 
reputation as a painter.—Luris Correspon- 
deat of London Star. 


Tus or Conrucius.—The skull 
of Confucius, which many of our readers 
will recollect as one of the most attractive 
objects in the Chinese Court of Exhibition, 
and which was part of the loot of Fane’s 
cavalry from the summer palace of the 
Emperor of China, was sold by auction re- 
cently, by Messrs. Christie, nel and 
Woods, amongst some other articles of art 
collected by the late Lord Elyin in China 
and pes. The skull itself, lined with 
pure gold, is placed on a triangular staud 
of the same metal, and rests on three very 
roughly-shaped gold heads. The cover, 
richly ornamented, is also uf pure gold, and 
studded with precious stones. Whether 
the skull be that of Confucius or not, it is 
evidently a sacred relic, and not a drinking- 
cup, as has been surmised. It was bought 
by Mr. Benjamin, of Glasshouse street, for 
sixteen hundred and thirty-five dollars.— 
The Reader. 


Intsa Rectum Donum.—Lord Carlisle 
has informed the Moderator of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church that the government 
decline to propose an increase of the Regium 
Donum. 

Pompett.—Some interesting discoveries 
have been made at Pompeii in a house 
which was being built at the time of the 
catastrophe. This house contained a large 
deposit of Egyptian marble, now brought to 
light, and valued at filty thousand francs. 
On the ground floor the remains of a mag- 
nificent bed have been found; the wood- 
work is burnt away, but the bronze orna- 
ments are in perfect preservation, consistin 
of a lion’s claws which formed the legs, ™~ 

ese’s heads which adorned the top. This 

dis now to constructed according to 
its original design. The blocks of marble 
are to be used for plinths to the most valu- 
able statues of the Museum. 


Printers’ Prize Essay.—Some time 
ago the proprietors of the Printers’ Register 
(& London advertising sheet for the printin 
trade) offered two prizes of ten guineas a 
five guineas, respectively, for the two best 
essays on “The Origin, Progress, and Pre- 
sent Position of the Newspaper Press of 
Great Britain,” to be cunauliek the by those 
only who either were or had been working 
printers. We understand that, while the 
first prize has been gained by a London 
song the second has been awarded to 

leary Murphy Edtabureh.—Daily Re- 


The Plan, System, Extent and 
Wants of the Werk of the 


8. CHRISTIAN COMMISSION 
IN THE FIELD, 


The United States Christian Commission is in 
present pressing want of means for its work in 
the Army and Nayy. Encouraged by generous 
contributions at home, and urged by earnest 
demands from the field, its beneficent opera- 
tions have been greatly extended, and _ 
sums are required to maintain the scale it bas 
reached. Signal success has induced still 
rmaore urgent calls from the field for yet wider 
extension. Experience has been gained. Sys. 
tem has been perfected. Methods have been 

. Relations have been adjusted. Posi- 
tion has been achieved. All necessary facili- 
ties secured. We are, therefore, prepared 
— to enlarge, if the means to do it are 
supplied. We, however, are merely almoners 
of the people to the men who are fighting our 
battles. What is placed in cur hands we 
place in theirs. That is all we can do. If 
you give us more we can do more. If less, 
we must reduce the work. 

Already you have intrusted to us a large 
amount. We refer you to our Annual Report, 
now ready for gratuitous distribution, for the 
account of our stewardship. You will find 
therein, accounts of our work in all the great 
fields of the war. You will find also accurate 
and full statements of all our receipts and dis- 
bursements. Your attention is invited 
to them. They exhibit a work unparalleled 
in its economy and efficiency. Compared with 
the amount expended, the amount achieved is 
wonderful in the grandeur of its extent and 
vastness of its beneficent results. This, under 
God, is not so much due to any wisdom of 
ours, as to the deep interest felt tn our brave 
men. This has enabled us to obtain extraor- 
dinary facilities from the Government, com- 
manders in the field, Railroad and Telegraph 
Companies, and also the gratuitous services of 
— sixteen ministers and others. 

us, @ great wor been done at compara- 
tively small cost. ! 


THE PLAN. 


The Christian Commission embraces in its 
plan both spiritual and temporal benefits, by 
means of men, stores, and publications. 

wet, our work to be exclusively 
religious. it is, in the true idea of reli- 
gion. Our Lord regarded men as both mortal 
and immortal. He healed the body and saved 
the soul. The Christian Commission secks 
the same end. It is both the Good Samaritan 
and the Good Shepherd. It binds up wounds, 
pours in the oil and wine, and pays all ex- 

nees. It also leaves the ninety-and-nine at 
@ to seck the one lost in the field. 

This plan requires money and stores, as well 
as men and publications. 

The plan of distribution is directly from the 
hands of the delegate to the hands of the sol- 
dier. No room for failure between. It sends 
del to seek out the needy, the suffering, 
= espondent, and supply, salen, and cheer 

om. 


Experience has taught us that this is the 
only age —— which the wants of our brave 
men in the field can be met. 


THE SYSTEM 
Of Bow United States Christian Commission 


is : 

1. It bas a small permanent paid field 
agency, employed to superintend, direct, and 
report the work in the field. 

A large voluntary anpaid del of 
clergymen and others to do the work. 

ait has stations at principal centres, front 
and rear, with out-stations around them. A 
chapel-tent, storetent, and subsistence-tent, 
with stores and publications to distribute, and 
two or three delegates to distribute them; a 
free writing-table furnished, and daily, or 
twice, or thrice daily, religious services by 
the delegates, are the chief eeteses of a con- 
tre station. An outstation is a point in some 
camp, post, or battery, for stated services and 
distribution. 

4. Reports to the stations are required 
every week of all work and distribution b 
delegates, and every month from the field 
agents to the Central Office. 

5. Teams, wagons, and supplies are pro- 
vided, to enable the agents and delegates to 
move with the armies when they move, and 
be on the field in time of battle with their 
stores. Thus, the station delegates in the 
army at rest, become the minute men for the 
march and the battle. 

6. Diet kitchens in the hospitals south-west, 
in charge of competent ladies, under the field 
agents, to prepare food and delicacies for the 
sick and convalescing. 

The economy of this system is remarkable. 
For example, in the Army of the Potomac, 
one good field agent; two assistants at the 
front; one at the base of supply, and one 
master of transportation—five in all, -under 
pay, are sufficient to superintend and report 
the work of sixty delegates, who receive no 
pay but the sojdier’s blessing and God's. Six- 
teen agents under pay in all thé armies—ex- 
cept those in the field assigned to the New York 
branch—serve to give orderly direction to the 
labours of 165 unpaid delegates. The ser- 
vices of an able pastor for six weeks in this 
way cost the Commission often no more than 
two, three, or five dollars for incidental ex- 

pees. Indeed, sometimes not even that. 

hey pay their own expenses, and thank God 
for the privilege in sual a work, 

The efficiency secured is still more remarka 
ble. The permanent agents eecure stability, 
order, and the benefits of experience. The 
six weeks’ delegates are coming fresh from 
home, with hearts full, to give and sustuin 
impulse, interest, aud power, and returning 
fresh from the field, full of its feelings and 
— to move the hearts of the people at 

ome. — 


EXTENT. 
The organized work of the United States 


Christian Commission extends, beside all done 
for the Navy, into every Military Department. 
True, it by no means meets all their wants, or 
half of them. But ali are reached. In all, 
we have now 55 centre-stations, 150 or more 
out-stations, supplied by the delegates, and 
56 chapels, under the control of chaplains, 
roofed with canvas by the Commission, and 
furnished with stoves—in all, not lesa than 
265 different points from which the influence 
of the Commission for good radiates throug! 
the armies. To the 16 agents and 165 dele 
gates in the field must be added 25 secretarie: 
and assistants in the various offices at home 
making 206 men constantly engaged in th. 
work, besides all the chief executive officer. 
who give to it their invaluable services. 

Of results, it becomes us to speak modestly 
We cannot estimate the good done. No ma: 
can tell the number of lives saved, souls con 
verted, men rescued from vice, or of joy ii 
the home and in heaven resulting. no on 
battle fi-ld, as estimated by surgeons, mor 
than athousand lives were saved. How man: 
on all? Nearly two thousand pledged to al 
stain from intoxicating drioks in one perma 
nent camp. 

The Holy Spirit graciously vouchsafed, an 
nearly every station of the Commission in the 
army, and at some of them large numbers 
turned to righteousness. 

Homes cheered by news of salvation from 
the camp, or consoled by intelligence of conva- 
lescence from the bospital, or by tokens saved 
and assurance given of happy death from be- 
side the grave. 

Who will attempt to sum up the various 


benefits? 
THE WANTS. 
From every Military De 

calls come to us for the extension of our work. 
The appeal« for more teams, wagons, tents, 
and battle field stores, to enable delegates and 
field agents to move with the armies, are pain- 
fuily pressing. To refuse them is cruel; it i- 
to refuse relief from sufferings and death t. 

the brave men who fight and fall for us: ye 


to supply them without means is impossible 
Diet Kitchens are called for also, to save ov 
men in the hospitals of the field from sufferir , 


» 


and dying for want of suitably prepared nour- 
isbment to sustain and baild them up. 

For all ordinary cases the Government sup- 

lies all the stores that are needed. Never 

d the authorities of any nation meet the 
wants of soldiers more fully. 

Special cases and extraordinary 
only reqnire to be met by any other agency. 

however, are many and great, requiri 
the purchase of a large amount, besides 
that are sent in. 

The call for religious reading matter in- 
creases by the very increase of supply. The 
wider we circulate, the more carnest and ex- 
tensive the demand from those still unreached 
beyond. We distribute three hundred thou- 
sand religious papers every month. Fifty 
thousand a week of theso aro the weekly fa- 
vourite family papers « the various denomi' 
nations. But this is not halfenough. Hun 
dzeds of thousands of library and knapsack 
books, most of them prepared specially for the 
purpose, we supply. But the wants of our 
Army and Navy are only beginning to be met. 
Une call, which we cannot in justice to other 
suffering interests supply at present, comes to 
us for fifty libraries for the gunboats on the 
alone. 

© American Biblo Socicty nob! 
to the call for Bibles and a 
presses and binderies, however, though is- 
suing seven thousand Testaments a day, can- 
not keep up with the demand. 

The greatest want of the army, however, is, 
when at rest, men to preach the gospel and do 
them , and when fighting, it is men to re- 
lieve the wounded, save life, comfort the dying, 
and console the living at home by letters and 
mementos. More men—double the number at 
least—should be kept in the field. 

_ The great want of the United States Chris 
tian Commission to meet these wants of the 
is 

eretofore the peeple have always prom 
and generously means for the w 
whenever its wante have been fairly rE 
sented, and our confidence is that they will do 
so now and enward as long as the necessity 
for the work shall remain. 
H. Srvart, Philadelphia, 
Joun P. Crozer, = 
Jay Cooxg, 
C. Demonp, Boston, 
E. 8. Janzs, New York, 
Executive 


W. E. Boarpuan, Secretary. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, A.M. 
Rev.A.D.WHITE,AM, } Principals. 


This Institution, founded in 1829, is designed to 


om Boys thoroughly for College, or for a 
usiness Life. 
The advan ef Princeton, as the site of a 


Sehool, are well-known. Numerous daily trains, 
from New York and Philadelphia, afford un- 
usual facilities of easy, frequent, and speedy 
access. The situation is elevated, the atmosphere 
pure, and the health unsurpassed. The College 
and Theological Seminary give to the place a 
high literary character, imparting a stimulus 
even to those in s preparatory course of instruc- 
tion. The School is situated on the edge of the 
town, near the Theological Seminary, sufficiently 
retired for all purposes of study, and yet within 
convenient distance of the physicians, churches, 
post-oflice, &c. The Grounds embrace about thir- 
teen acres. 
modious. 

Both of the Principals devote their whole time 
to the School, aided in the Department of Instruc- 
tion by competent Assistants. The MILITARY 
INSTRUCTION AND DRILL (under the charge 
of an experienced Instructor) is arranged so a8 
not to interfere with the regular studies of the 
School, occupying only a part of the time appro- 
priated to recreation and exercise. 

There are Two Sessions of Five Months each; 
commencing on the last Wednesday of January, 
and the first Wednesday of August. 

TERMS.—$8150 per Session. 


po Application for admission, >r for further 
= ormation, may be made to euher of the Prin- 


The Buildings are large and com- 


Parncetox, New Jersey, May 4, 1864. 

From their knowledge of Edgehill School, 

under the care of the Rev. Messrs. Catrens & 

W ute, the undersigned cordially: recommend this 

Institution as worthy of the confidence and 

atronage of parents, who desire for their Sons a 

hool where due attention is paid alixe to the 
moral and intellectual culture of the Pupils. 


JOHN MACT ‘\N, President of the College. 
STEPHEN ALEXANDER, 

Prof. of Natural Phil stronomy. 
LYMAN H. ATWATER, 

Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
ARNOLD GUYOT, 

Prof. of Physical Geography and Geology. 
G. MUSGRAVE GIGER, Professor of Latin. 
JOHN T. DUFFIELD, Professor of Mathematics. 
J. 8. SCHANCK, Professor of Chemistry. 
J. H. MclLVAINE, Professor of Rhetoric. 
H. C. CAMERON, Professor of Greek. 
CHARLES HODGE, Professor in Theological Sem’y. 
A. T. McGILL, “ “ 
W. HENRY GREEN, “ és es 
JAMES C. MOFFAT, “ 
C. W. HODGE, “ “ “ 
J. M. MACDONALD, Pastor of First Presb’n Ch. 
JOSEPH R. MANN, Second “ 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 
BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


This Institution is pleasantly located on the 
Delaware River, about 60 miles from New York, 
and 30 from Philadelphia. Thorough instruction 
is given in the common and higher branches of 
English; and superior advantages are furnished 
in the Ancient aud Modern Languages, Drawing, 
Painting. in all its branches, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. The Collegiate Year begins SEP- 
TEMBER 16th. For Catalogues, address 


Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A.M., 
President. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE AND OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE FROM THE NORMAN CON- 
QUEST. By Geones L. Caaix, LL.D. 2 vols., 
Svo. $6. 

JOURNAL OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
SOURCE OF THE NILE. By Jounw Hanuine 
Srexe, Captain H. M. Indian Army. 1 vol., 
8vo. $3.56. 

\UTOBIOGRAPHY, CORRESPONDENCE, &c., 


OF LYMAN BEECHER, D.D. Edited by 
Caartes Beecuer. Vol. 1,12mo. $1.75. 

“XPOSIIORY LECTURES ON THE HEIDEL- 
BERG CATECHISM. By Gsores W. Bz- 
raune, D.D. Vol. L,12mo. $2.25. 
f{[[RISTIANITY THE RELIGION OF 
TURE. By A. P. Pzasopr, D.D.,LL.D. 1 vol., 
12mo. $1 25. 


T. PAUL, THE APOSTLE. A Biblical Por- 


trait, and a Mirror of the Manifold Grace 
of God. By W. F. Hessen, D.D. 1 vol, 
l2mo. $2. 


‘AMBLES AMONG WORDS; Their Poetry, 
History, and Wisdom. By Wittiam 
vol., $1.50. 

‘ORK AND PLAY; or, Literary Vanteties 
By Horace 1 vol., 12mo. $1.75. 
EVEN STORIES, with Basement and Attic 
By Iks Maxvew. vol., 12mo. $1.75. 

wiLEAD; or, Tae Vision ov Att Sours’ Hos- 
pitat. An Allegory. By Rev. J Hyran. 


Suira. lvol.,izmo. $15 


' NDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron-Workers and 


Tool-Makers. By Swmives. 
l2mo. $1.25. 

{INETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS; or, Sxercugs 
ov Giant's Lire. 90 cents. 

ATAN’S DEVICES, raz Betrever’s Vic 
rorny. By the Rev. L. Parsons, AM 
vob, 12mo. $1.25. 


For Sale by 


WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 


“A SLIGHT COLD,” COUGHS. 


Few are aware of the importance of checking 
Cough or “stent Cop” in i's first stage; that 
-hich in the beginning would yield to a mild 
medy, if neglected, soon attacks the lungs. 
Brown's Bronchial Troches” gives sure and al- 
immediate relief. Miltary Officers and 
voldiers shuwla have them, as they can be carried ix 
ihe Pocket, and taken as occasion requires. 
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SATURDAY, July 9, 1864. 


Awswer TO A 
‘correspondent, in an unusual tone of 
euthority, calis upon us to state the 
evidence upon which we based our as 


sertion in last week’s poet. that a ma- | 


rity of the Synod of New York became 
minority while acting in the case of 

Rev. Dr. West, by the doparture of 
‘gp number of the members of the Synod 
om the house. The reply that our 
statement was made‘upon the authority 
of the Rey. Dr. West, and our cerres- 
pondent “Neshanock,” both “ honour- 
able mon” and competent witoesees, and 
was confirmed, as we supposed, by the 
fact that no denial of the statement was 

e in any quarter. Our corre 

ent, however, does not admit that it is 
true, and we enter his denial as part of 
the history of the case. 4 


Mra. Omrerqvy.—The Rev. Mr. Chini- 

y, who, as our readers have been in- 
T3. is now in connection with the 
‘Presbyterian Chureh in Oaneda, is at 
on a visit to Philadelphia, with 

view of awakening an interest in 
missionary work among the French 
anists in Illimois. Various centri- 
‘putions ‘have been made by churches 
and individoals. A committee, friendly 
to the object, bas been formed, to adopt 
res for the collection of sufficient 
fands for the permanent support of the 
Protestant Mission Schoel of St. Anne, 
ankakee, Dlinois, which is under Mr. 


hiniquy’s supervision. — 


Lararerrs Com- 
mencement Exercises at this Institution 
take place on the 24th day of July 

xt. The Baccalaureate Sermon will 
be delivered by the Rev. George Jun- 
kin, D.D., on the morning of that day in 
the Brainerd Ohurch, Easton, at half- 
7 ten o’clock. The sermon before 
e Brainerd Evangelical Society will 
be delivered on the ovening of the same 
day, by the Rev. Dr. Breed, of Philadel- 
Monday, tho Rev. William C. 
attell, D.D., will ba inaugurated as 
President of the College at three P. M.; 
and at four o’clock, P. M, the corner- 
stone of the Astronomical Observatory 
will be laid. The oration before the 
Literary Societies of the College will be 


delivered in the evening, at eight o'clock, 


by the Rev. H. 8. Carpenter, D.D., of 
Brooklyn. 

REvViIvAL.—A correspondent, writing to 
@s from Cartyle, Olinton county, Illinois, 
says:—“With gratitude to God we re- 
cord tho display of his mercy toward us 
he church, in this place. There has 

a religious interest awakened in 
answer to prayer, and for about four 
months it has been steadily incroasing. 
At our late communion twenty-three per- 
sons united with our church on profes- 
sion of faith. Bight have since handed 
in their letters from ether churches, and 
ever twenty more will unite on profession 
of faith.” 

Da. give place in 
another column to the actien of the 

ef Trustees of the Van Rensselaer 

Institute, from which it ap- 

they have completed an organiza 

, and located the Institute in the 
rough of Hightstown, New Jersey. 
Jn referring in a late issue to Rev. Dr. 
McOtuskey, we inadvertently assigned 
him the duty of supertutending the 
organisation. The Doctor begs us to 
say thet he is only in concert with the 
action of the Board of Education relat- 
to this work, hoping as a well- 
er of the Institute to co-operate in 
any way that may be conducive to its 
Pp 


Decrees Conrerrep.—At the late 
commencement at Rutgers College, New 
Jersey, the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred on the Rev. Samuel M. 
Hammill, of Lawrenceville, New Jersey. 
At the Commencement of the College in 
inceton, New Jersey, similar degrees 
were conferred on the Rev. Wm. C. 
Cattell, President of Lafayette College, 
the Rev. Samuel Miller, of Mount Holly, 
Now Jersey, and the Rev. Edward D. 

Yeomans, of Rochester, New York. 


NEW CHURCHES. 


HE advance of the New-school Presby- 
i terian Church in Philadelphia is con- 
stant, and, we believe, wisely conducted. 
A new church building is going up for 
the Olivet Church, in the ne'ghbourhood 
of Mount Vernon and Twenty-second 
streets. A new church enterprise has 
been started in the “Wagner Institute,” 
in Seventeenth street, above Columbia 
Avenue, where a Sabbath-school has 

n gathered, and where services are 
held every Sabbath afternoon. The 
Sccond Presbyterian Church, Mantua, 
has been formed in West Philadelphia, 
with a membership of twenty-four, and 
‘wo ruling elders. ~The chapel is quite 
filled, and ao church building will soon 
be needed. In the southern part of the 
city, Tabor Chureh approaches comple 
tion, and will soon be occupied by the 
congregation. 

We wish we could chronicle a similar 
activity in the Old-school branch of the 
Church. No new enterprises, that we 
have heard of, are in contemplation in 
either of the Presbyterices of the city. 
The Trinity Church and the Alexan- 


‘ 


HH” greatly is the salvation of the 

soul undervalued by the world! 
Oould men be persuaded that, by some 
system of religious exercise, a& by read- 
ing a certain number of chapters in the 
Bible daily for a month, or offering & set 
form of prayer thrice a day for the same 
period, or by abstinence from some lux- 
urious tastes, they could discover a hid- 
den bed of golden ore, we should sce 
them becoming suddenly devout and 
self-denying; but when we urge them 
to fice from the wrath to come, and 
to accept God’s offer of eternal life 
to the penitent, they regard us as telling 
a thrice told tale, in which they feel 
no personal interest. The gold that 
perishes they can realize; it has a fixed 
value in their eyes; but the riches of 
God’s love and mercy flit before them 
as a visionary and unsubstantial form. 
They still look at the things which are 
seen, and are temporal, but refuse to 
look upon the things that are not seen, 
and are eternal. 

And why is this? What comparison 
can there be between time and eternity? 
The pleasures and profits of the one are 
evancsoent, those of the other ever-en- 
during; the one, when regarded as the 
chiefest treasure, will, when the soul is 
stripped of them, loave it hopelessly 
impoverished; the other will continue 
to swell in magnitude and importance 
through ceaseless ages. Salvation has 
ever been undervalued from its first 
— Even the teachings of 

esus were set at nought by the multi- 
tade, to whom his miracles of healing 
had greater attractions than his saving 
doctrine. Men had eyes, but they would 
not sce; they had ears, but they would 
not hear. To the present day, the an- 
nouncement of some scheme of present 
profit will stir up all the energies of 
men, who will, at al hazards, travel 
over sea and land to compass their ob- 
ject, while here, at their very doors, 
without any conditions of toil annexed, 
they spurn the offer of an object of in- 
finitely greater value. Their cry is, 
What shall we eat? what shall we 
drink? and wimrewithal shall we be 
clothed? limiting their inquiry to a 
mere temporal provision, while it is 
only the few, who, with the jailor’s 
deep anxiety, exclaim, “What shall I 
do to be saved?” Alas! they have 
their reward. They toil for a trea- 
sure which they cannot permanently 
hold, and put the kingdom of God far 
from them. With what profit do they 
gain even the whole world, while losing 
their own souls? To undervalue the 
salvation of the soul, is to undervalue 
God’s greatest mercy and Christ’s doep- 
est sufferings. It is virtually saying to 
God, “Provide for us here, and for ao 


ling to run all risks for eternity.” 


THE POPE. 


ARIOUS rumours have been afloat 

in regard to the Pope’s present 
physical condition, some representing 
him as in the last stages of decay, and 
others as convalescing, and as probably 
destined to live for some years to come. 
The facet appears to be that he is subject 
to a complication of diseases, which, 
although not immediately threatening 
dissolation, are still incurable, and must 
have a fatal termination at no distant 
date. The most significant fact is a 
recent bulletin from the Vatican, calling 
upon all devout Catholics to pray for 
his holiness, who is in circumstances 
greatly needing their aid. Such a mis- 
sive from this direction is said never to 
be issued but in a pressing emergency. 
What we are concerned with is, not 
the death of this man in ite bearing 
upon the Papacy, as probably, in such 
an event, a worse man would be elected 
to fill his post; nor are we called on to 
redict the political complications which 
t might originate ; but to regard the un- 
changed character, except it may be for 


iniquity which, under a religious guise, 
the Pope, as the reputed head of the 
Church, is expected to uphold. That 
the catholic world should be urged to 
pray for their spiritual leader, is natural 
enough, and that their sympathies for 
him should be deepened by his present 
feeble state of health, and the impor- 
tunities in his behalf intensified, is not 
to be excepted to; but what is the 
character of the prayer which is so- 
licited? In the significant paper before 
referred to, the official character of Jesus 
Christ, as the only mediator between 
God and man, is not once alluded to. 
It is importunate prayer to the Virgin 
Mary alone which is requested! That 
Virgin, whose immaculate conception 
this Pope has been the instrument of 
establishing as a religious dogma, and 
whose worship he has promoted to the 
exclusion, in a large measure, of that of 
Jesus Christ. Now, perhaps, it may be 
regarded as retributive that he should 
be shut up to the very state of things 
he has been anxious to inaugurate, and 
that no prayer should be offered for him 
which will reach the ear of God. He 
has made a goddess for his own idola- 
try, and she is alone to be appealed to 
in behalf of the suffering and dying 
man ! 

Far would it be from our intention to 
diminish the honour and respect due to 
her who was highly favoured in being 
the mother of our Lord; to deny her 
this, would be injustifiable; to accord 
to her more, would be disloyalty to her 
Son. We has in no one instance signi- 
fied that she should be regarded in any 
other light then a boly and highly 


der Church, in the Central Presby- | honoured woman, much less has he in- 


tery, are both making efforts to secure 
church buildings; the lecture-rooms ip 
which each now worship, having hap- 
pily become too strait. Of both these 
churches we are glad to say a favour- 
able word. Both need help from their 
brethien of the other churches, and we 
hope will reteive this aid, in a generous, 
cordial manuer. 


timated that she should be esteemed the 


fluence alone there could be an accept- 
able approach to God. The monstrous 
doctrine of Rome, that her mediation is 
all-prevalent, and that salvation is pro- 
curable only through her influence in 
controlling the Son of God, is an idola- 


try as gross and inefficient as that of 


brief three-score years, and we are wil-- 


the worse, of the monstrous system of « 


queen of heaven, through whose in- | 


f 
the Ephesians of old, who cried out, 


“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
The prayers to Mary for the Pope will 
be as utterly unavailing as if they were 
offered to the great goddess Diaua. It 
is melancholy at this moment to see the 
catholic world, with seeming devotion, 
spending so mi: idle breath in prayers 
so unacceptable to God, and it is sorrow- 
ful to see an aged man on the eve of his 
departure to the judgment-seat of God, 
cut off, by his own act, from all other 
intercession. 


— 


MEMOIRS OF THE McDOWELLS. 
HORTLY after the death of the 
Rev. Dr. John McDowell, we an- 
nounced that the Rev. Dr. Sprague was 
preparing a memoir of that eminent ser- 
vant of Ohrist, which would contain a 
record of his long and faithful services 
in the Church. This work has now 
been done, and the promise made more 
than fulfilled, as Dr. Sprague has added 
to the bidgraphy of Dr. John McDowell, 
a short memoir of his brother, the Rev. 
William A. McDowell,the book appear- 
ing with the title, “Memoirs of the 
McDowells.” It is published by Robert 
Carter & Brothers, New York. 


The brothers McDowell were born in | 


Lamington, New Jersey, were educated 
in Princeton College, and both entered 


the Presbyterian ministry at an early | 


age. The elder brother, Dr. John Mc- 
Dowell, continued to be a pastor until 
his death—first at Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, and afterwards in the Central and 
Spring Garden Presbyterian Churches 
in Philadelphia, Pennsyivanie. The 
younger brother was pastor of the 
churches at Boundbrook and Morris- 
town, New Jersey, and of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Charlestown, 


South Carolina; but became, in the 


prime of hie days, the Corresponding 
Secretary of the General Assembly’s 
Board of Domestic Missions. In the 
fulfilment of the various duties ineident 
to these posts of influence and responsi- 
bility, these brothers manifested charac- 
ters of great worth, and endured great 
labour with a patience and a constancy 
which justly drew to them the regard 
of all good men, and the respect of their 
fellow-citizens. They were representa- 
tives of a class of ministers who have 
been the chief instruments in the exten- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church in this 
land, and in the founding of some of 
the most important Institutions through 
which that Church is now carrying the 
light of education, and the salvation of 
the gospel throughout the land. And 
as the representatives of this class, it was 
fit that the history of thoir lives should 
be recorded, that those whe are to min- 
ister in their places, and to take up their 
work, may know what kind of men, 
and what methods of preciatming the 
gospel, God honoured in bringing in 
many souls to his kingdom, and in or- 
genizing.and conducting these schemes 
of benevolence which the Church is now 
using so successfully. The incidents in 
the lives of these men are not remarka- 
ble, and have no romantic interest about 
them; but they cannot fail to be of in- 
terest to those who love to know how 
God works by the labours ef his ser- 
vants in the upbuilding of his kiagdom, 
and who delight to study the record of 
the patience and faith of the sainte, that 
they may glorify the grace ef God in 
them. Dr. Sprague has performed his 
part in the preparation of this volume 
with admirable skill and delicacy. 


ABUSES OF THE PRESS. 


HOSE who have access to the 
London Times, have noticed the 
avidity with which that unscrupulous 
journal abuses and migrepresents our Go- 
vernment and all its measures while con- 
tending ‘with the rebellion of the South. 
It elected this course of proceeding 
from the first, and employed correspon- 
dents to reside -in this country, who, 


with facile consciences, could minister | 


to its tastes. Russell and Mackay made 
themselves famous in this line; and 
since their retirement, a man of tho 
name of Scoville has won the palm for 
romantic and fabulous stories. Over 
the signature of “Manhatlan,” he bas, 
through the Times, regaled the English 
aristocracy with the most marvellous 
falsehoods; and as the spiciest parts of 
his letters have been eagerly copied by 
the English provincial newspapers, his 
falsehoods have had repeated editions 
for the benefit of the people genorally. 
We presume that be was the author of 
an affecting tale of the death of Gover- 
nor Pickens’ daughter, who was killed 
by a shell while standing to be married 
in a church in Charleston, and who con- 
veniently waited, before she died from 
her ghastly wound, to have the ceremony 
completed, that her young husband 
might, with melo-dramatic cifect, over 
her mangled corpse, swear that bis fu- 
ture life should be devoted to reveage 
her death on the blood-stained Yankees. 
This story found many copyists in Eng 
land; and yet Governor Pickens, as it 
turns out, had no marriageable daugh- 
ter, and the Southern papers acknow- 
ledge that the whole story is a fiction. 
The Times will.now be under the neces- 
sity of employing another correspondent. 
Manbattan,” who never distinguished 
himself iu literature but by the publica 
tion of a vile novel, has suddenly been 
called to his last account. We doubt 
not that the pink of the English periodi- 
cal press will find a substitute in one 
who can, at so much a paragraph, furn- 
ish as many gross falschoods as the 
English taste may require. 

CHANGES IN rue. Mintstay.—The pas- 
toral relation existing between the Rev. 
James MeCaskic and the South western 
Presbyterian Church, (New-school.) Phila- 
delphia, has been dissolved, Mr. McCaskie 
having returned to Ireland. The First 
Presbyterian Church, Mantua, has called 
the Rev. H. Augustus Smith, and he is to 


be installed on the last Sabbath of July. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, MO 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


At the Commencement in Westmin- 


graduating class received their first lit- 
erary degrec, and the usual diplomas. 

The honorary degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred on W. C. Forman, 
of Hannibal, Missouri; and the same 
dogree, in ccurse, was given to Charles 
Fuller. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on the Rey. James Brooks, of 
St. Louis, Missouri, and the Rev. Rob- 
ert Watts, of Dublin, Ireland. 

The Rev. John Montgomery, D. D., 
was unanimously electod President of 
the College, and is expected to assume 


opening of its next session (first Monday 
in September). The Rev. C. C. Herz- 
man has been elected to the chair of 
Greek, vacated by the withdrawal of 
Professor J. P. Finley, who returns to 
the pastoral work in that destitute re- 
gion. The chair resigned by Professor 
Schenck remains to be filled. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SOLDIERS’ PLEDGES. 


Messrs. Editors—At Springfield, Mis- 
souri, an association of Christian soldiers 


the “Christian Brotherhood.” They 
have adopted the following pledge, which 
is intended to include the doctrines 
agreed upon by evangelical Christians 
of all denominations, without reference 
to the disputed points. . 

in the existence of 


self (2) in the inspired Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament; (3) 


of a future state (4) of everlasting re- 
wards and evorlasting punishments ;(5) 

“We, the undersigned, in order that 
we may more diligently worship God, 
escape hell, and attain to heaven, do 
voluntarily unite ourselves in a Curis- 
TIAN Brornenuoop, upon the basis of 
these 


“Tones CARDINAL Doctrines. ~* 


“TIT. Our own absolute depravity (6) 
and need (7) of a Divine (8) Saviour. 

“IIT. The atonement of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,(9) in virtue of which alone 
(10) we hope for salvation. (11) 

“TIT. The regenerating,(12) sancti- 
fying (13) power of the Holy Ghost,(1 4) 
without which no sinner can avail him- 
self (15) of the benefit of Christ’s atene- 
ment. 

“PFuntmer, WE PROFESS, before God, 
that we believe that wo have experienced 
(16) the grace of God, in the conversion 
of our souls, leading us to genuine re- 
pentance (17) ead trac faith (18) in our 
Divine (8) Redeemer. 

“AND WE DO COVENANT with God 
(19) and with one another (20), w seek 
more entire consecration to God, the 
complete sanctification of our own souls, 
the conversion of our friends (21), and 
more fervent attachment to one another 
as Christian brethren. 

“AND we PRAY Gop to give us 
strength to fulfil these our covenant 
obligations. 

“In testimony whereof we hereunto 
subseribe our names.” 

This pledge is very comprehensive, 
and yet its analysis is so clear and 
simple that any soldier who belongs to 
the Brotherhood, can easily retain the 
substance of it in his mind. It com- 
menees with a statement of the ground 
of his action—his belief in Ged and in 
a future world, and his desire for eternal 
happiness. The first paragraph excludes 
from the Society all who deny the di- 
vinity of our Lord. The second para- 
graph excludes all who deny the ciernal 
duration of future punishment. The 
statement of the three cardinal points in 
the gospel sysiem brings out very dis- 
tinectly the sinner’s need of salvation, 
and the separate functions of the second 
and third persons in the Trinity, in ac- 
complishing the work of his salvation. 
These three points embrace all the truth 
essential to be believed in order to sal- 
vation. This formula of belief is fol- 
lowed by a profession of personal faith 
in Christ; and that again by a formal 
covenant with God and with one another, 
to strive after personal holiness and the 
conversion of others. The pledge then 
concludes with a prayer for grace to 
enable those who sign it, to observe it 
truly and unfalteringly. 

Such is the simple outline of a formu- 
lary which embraces more than twenty 
of the fundamental points of the Chris- 
tian religion, as follows: 

(1.) The Trinity. (2.) Revelation. 
(3.) Inspiration. 


ofthe Soul. (5.) The Eternal Duration 
of Future Punishment. (6.) Human 
Depravity. (7.) Dependence upon God 


in Christ. (3.) Chrisi’s Divinity. (9.) 
The Atonement. (10.) The Renuncia- 
tion of Works as a Ground of Accep- 
tanee with God. (11.) Future Glory 
in Heaven. (12.) Regeneration. (13.) 
Sanctilication. 14.) The Personal 
Agency of the Holy Ghost. (15.) Hu- 
man Inability. (16.) The Experimental 
Nature of Religion. (17.) Repeniance. 
(18.) Faith. (19.) God's Covenant 
Relation to His People. 
Communion of Saints. (21.) Individu- 
al Responsibility for the Salvation of 
the World. 

What a mine of suitable topics for 
the instruction of a regiment, by its 
chaplain, in the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity! The thorough explanation of 
the terms of this pledge tu those who 
sign it would make them not only ac- 
tive Christians, but sound theolog aus. 

Another pledge isin circulation among 
the troops at Springfield, Missouri, pre- 
pared by the chaplain at that post, in 
response to the request of the soldiers 


themselves. The latter pledge is de- 
} signed to receive the signatures of those 


the charge of the Institution at the 


has been formed, under the name of. 


Triune God, (1) who has revealed him- 


“ AND BELIEVING ALSO in the existence 


(20.) The. 


E PRESBYTERIAN. 


ster College, Missouri, June 22d, the | 


(4.) The [mmortality 


~ — om 


| tho are not Christians, and. 


is in these words. 

“WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, upon our 
honour as soldiers and as gentlemen, 
pledge ourselves to observe the following 
resolutions :—* We are determined, 

“1. To refrain from the use of any 
intoxicating drink as a beverage. 

“2. To refrain from gambling. 

“3. To abstain from profane swear- 
ing and indecent conversation. 

“4. To endeavour to remember the 
Sabbath day, to keep it holy. 

“We are convinced of the need of a 
reformation in morals among the troops 
at this post, and we invite all our com- 
rades to unite with us in the effort to co 
what is right in the sight of God.” 

This pledge has received a number of 
signatures, both of officers and men. In 
the company in which it originated, 
more than one-third of the members of 
the company signed this paper. 

The writer trusts that the publication 
of these documents will prove of service 
to other cRaplains in the army; and he 
invites criticisms or suggestions from 
others with regard to the entire subject 
of moral and religious associations in 
the army, and especially with regard to 
the point of written pledges or symbols 
of religious belief for the use of soldiers. 

F. H. W. 
For the Presbyterian... 


DOCTRINAL DIFFICULTIES. * 


Many young converts are troubled 
with doctrinal difficulties, and some 
postpone an open confession of Christ 
on this account. If such a one reads 
these lines, let him kindly consider a 
few thoughts intended for him. 

It is a good rule to discharge the 
duties we know, and wait for light on 
the points that are not clear. Not to 
wait before discharging duty, bat to 
wait while discharging duty. It is not 
necessary that your views should be 
clear on all the doctrines of the Bible 
before obeying the command to confess 
Christ before men. Christ’s command, 
“do this in remembrance of me,” is not 
limited to those who “understand all 
mysteries.” The Apostles did not stop 
on the day of Pentecost to ask their 
hearer’s views on all points before they 
baptized them. They received them as 
disciples, learners. Our branch of the 
Church demands clear and correct views 
in the teachers and rulers of the Church, 
ministers, and elders; .but of thé pri- 
vate members we ask, as requisites to 
communion, sincere faith in Christ, and 
willingness to believe his word; that is, 
an bumble, childlike, teachable disposi- 
tion. If every man would refuse to put 
himself under military discipline until , 
he thoroughly understood the art of war, 
we should have small armies. Christ’s 
army needs privates, and you need its 
discipline too much to afford to wait till 
you understand every thing. A straggler 
is in a poor place to learn. Those will 
learn soonest who take their place and 
go to work. Confess Christ, obey him 
in the sacraments, attend the prayer- 
meetings, take a place in the Sabbath- 
School, identify yourself with the Church. 
Christ says, “If any man will do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine.” See 
John vii. 17. 

If you wait till you comprehend the doc- 
trines of the Bible in all their bearings, you 
will certainly never join the Church on 
earth. Nobody on earth cemprehends 
them thus. What belongs te the nature 
and purposes of God is, of course, too deep 
for us. If any one ever offers you a 
system of doctrine that is thus compre- 
hensible, you may safely reject it at 
once. It either smooths down the dif- 
ficulties by levelling God down to our 
comprehension, which is to deprive us 
of a God that we can worship, or it 
dodges the difficulties entirely, and in 
either case you waste your time and 
pains. As to the doctrine that is oftenest 
made a difficulty, the Bible teaches two 
things plainlv,—first, that God orders all 
things according to the counsel of his 
own will for his own glory; second, that 
man is free and responsible, and justly 
punishable for sin. No sane and sen- 
sible man can deny either; but no truly 
wise man will pretend that he can com- 
prehend the relations of the two truths 
to each other. If you-will believe them 
because God teaches them, and go to 
work diligently and humbly to glorify 
the Lord Jesus Christ, your mind, unless 
you put yourself under decidedly un- 
scriptural teaching, will soon come to 
rest in the truth revealed in the Bible 
without anxiety about what is to us in- 
comprehensible. 

Another good rule is to choose that 
course of conduct, that system of doc- 
trine, and, for companions, that class of 
people that give all the glory to God. 
This is God’s end in ereation and re- 
demption. See 1 Cor. i. 18-31. This 
is the disposition of the truly pious: 
“Not unto us, not unto us, but to thy 
bame give glory.” Avoid that doctrine, 
that Church, that company, that secks 
to give credit to man. Mave nothing to 
do with those that ascribe the honour 
of their conversion. to themselves or 
their preachers, to their receptivity for 
the gospel, or to their foreseen good 
works. The probabilities are that their 
conversion: may prove at the last day no 
credit to anybody. If you are truly 
eonverted to Christ, you will wish to 
become better, and will of course avoid 
fellowship with those who think man is 
good enough as he is. Cast in your lot 
with those who ascribe all good in them 
to the grace of God, and are labouring 
to build up Christ’se kingdom. Be a 
zealous and humble worker for Christ, 
and you will not have to walk long in 
the dark. S. M. 


A Gesen ve Sropent —It was not A. 
T. Stewart, or any other New Yorker, that 
lately gave thirty thousand dollars to Yale 
College and did not want-his name known. 
It wis a Massachusetts boy—rich, liberal, 
and modest—B. M C. Durfee. of 
River, a member of the present Freshman 
Class at Yale. 


THE CLAIMS OF JESUS CHRIST. 
We copy from a late number of the 
North British Review the concluding por- 
tion of an article, in which Renan’s Life of 
Christ is reviewed, and in which an argu- 


ment, substantiating the claims of Christ, is 
stated with great force and beauty. 


“The claims of Jesus and his apostles 
are not a question of more or less. They 
are either true, or false beyond all pardon. 
Jesus was either a deliverer of men, a re- 
vealer of the Father, a worker of wonders 
in the power of God, a pure and spotless 
spirit free from the universal taint of 
human nature; or clsee —. We will not 
fil up the sentence with those terms that 
seem to belong to one that had usurped the 
awful prerogative of God. Now, no one 
questions that the el has been a sue- 
cessful system, whether as to the extent of 
its conquests, the civilization that has gone 
along with it, the literature that it has 
amassed, the power over human character 
to soften, raise, clevate, and control, which 
it has exerted all aloag. In point of results 
no system can compete with it. Now, are 
we to ascribe these results to the truth or to 
the falsehood of the message that has pro- 
duced them? Do not glance over king- 
doms and count the millions that delight to 
call themselves by Christ’s name. But 
think only upon one single soul reclaimed 
from vice, re-fashioned for God in the 
image of Christ, raled as from afar by the 
will of Christ, as the trained horse obeys 
the touch of a finger upon a rein; is this 
real work (how any pastor knows) to 
be traced to the fact that one falsely oalled 
himsclf the Sent of God, put forth false 
claims to miraculous power, made fantastic 
promises of with the Father, 
aud was held up as sinless only by a fond 
delusion of his fedlowers? If falsehood 
about the holiest things is so blessed with 
fruit that is met false, then surely there is 
mo suoh divime rule of truth and justice 
over the world as we had supposed; and 


ae may blossom upon the thorns, and 


be sought am the thistles. God 
esses alike the truth and the lie. And 
the record of eighteen centuries of Ohurch 
history is the acoount of the exuberant 
vitality of a pious fraud at best, and at worst 
of simple fraud and falsehood. From the 
edge of this precipice, even the non-Chris- 
tian would try to struggle backwards. This 
moral earthquake, where an underlying 
falsehood shakes all the firm ground of 
truth, which we thought solid to the axis, 
we can only think of with horror. 

“But now the wonders of Nazarcth are 
complete. This little town gave birth toa 
poor carpenter, who, with nothing to redeem 
him from the usual conditions of poverty in 
‘an obscure town, camg forth as a teacher of 
men, and offered them deliverance from sin, 
and reconcilement with an offended God, in 
the name of that lather whose Son he 
claimed to be. His whole message is ad- 
mitted to be original, powerful. elevating to 
the soul. His character was unique in its 
purity and in ite streagth. The priests and 
rulers were able to kill him, but they were 
not able to prevent the spreading of his 
doctrine; and multitudes embraced it, Jews 
and Greeks, upon the strange condition of 
belief in Jesus and his resurrection. God 
indeed has blessed this doctrine with mar- 
vellous success, and to this hour it is a pow- 
erful agent in the world, the cement of 
society, the comfort of mourners, the tamer 
of unruly wills and affections, the bringer of 
peace. Of the miracles that enforced the 
doctrine, we have as yet said nothing. In 
fact, a supposed antecedent impossibility of 
miracles leads some to a view of this history 
which is itself impossible. That this young 
unlettared man imagined, with no super- 
natural aid, a system which stands quite 
alone; that this youth, born in corrupt and 
evil times, in a town noted for worthless- 
ness, even in those times, of a people whose 


God was almest complete, whose literature 
wes Talmads and rabbianical trifling, step- 
ped forth complete in all that makes a wise 
mind and a pewerful will, and a fine and 


the bad soil from whence he sprung; that 
God blessed his teaching with unparalleled 
suceess; and yet that all the most charac- 
teristic features of his teaching and life 
were either oes and delusion, is a 
great marvel. Why should we dogmatize 
against physical miracles, and be so easy of 
belief as to moral miracles? The physical 
marvel, forseoth, is a mere rupture of the 
chain of causation: is not the moral miracle 
the same? Is it more surprising that Jesus 
called back life to the widow's son, and 
chauged the morbid pallor af the dead face 
into the rosy hues of life, than that he 
himself rose out of the pale corpse of Juda- 
ism in the young bloom of spiritual health 
and strength, and with a voice as from the 
dead, proclaimed the meaning of law and 
phets, and promised to fulfil them? Is 

t in the course of natural causation, that, 
when Judaism was most corrupt, a charac- 
ter more perfeot than that of all her pro- 
phets, should illustrate her decline, and 
spring from a race whose every act and 
feeling was in violent contrast to his ewn? 
Surely, if we uaderstood moral causes as 
well as we do physical, and even this would 
be but a little, we should see it is a marvel, 
as a divine intervention, that Nazareth un- 
conscivusly produced One who contained all 
that the world required from its Saviour— 
wer and wisdom, and love unspeakable. 

f Christ rose not from the dead, if he 

wrought no miracles, then our conception 
pof Christianity must be one that shocks 
every moral feeling: fuse claims of power, 
pretended miracles, deceived apostles, de- 
luded converts, and a creed that placed dn 
(iod’s right hand an equal Son, blessed by 
that God whose glory it invades with every 
token of favour. It cannot be. By bandy- 
ing about the records of the life of Jesus, 
and praning and adding, the character, we 
are told, was shaped by degrees into its pre- 
sent purity, the doctrine acquired its present 
proportions. But this process, if it took 
place at all, was the work of the lowest 
orders; fur such were the first believers. 
But what parallel is there in history for 
such a process? What notions were there, 
either Jewish aud Pavan, at that time, out 
of which such an tdeal could have been 
formed? We shall be answered, that it was 
the Christians, those whom Christ attracted 


and formed. who formed the conception of 
(Crist himeseli such as we have it. This is 
injieed reas ning in a circle. would have 


needed preternatural wisdom in the disci- 
ciples, to fashion the system of the Gospel 
and a higher standard of holiness than we 
have any trace of elsewhere, to conceive his 
only character. Fatiued with these specu- 
lations which have nv historic basis, which 
ure really undertaken to get rid of miracles, 
of facts that rest on as good evidence as any 
historical fact whatever, we rest at last upon 


the oldest and best hypothesis—that this 


Jesus of the Gospels is represented as wise 


tender heart, with no savour whatever of 


hopes were-debased, whose apostacy from 


-— 


July 9, 1864. 
beyond man, as pure beyond angels, as reso 
| lute to the death—pecause such & Man se 
lived, taught, so acted, so loved; because 
he is verily the Son of (od, the conqueror 
of death, the glorified Nedeemes. 


LONGINGS. 


When shall I be at rest? My trembling heart 
Grows weary of its bu Ven, sickening sail] 
Witn hope deterred. O, (tat it were thy will 

To loose my bonds, and take Ne where thou art! 


When shall I be at rest?) My ey.xs grow dim 
With straining through the g.vem; I scarce 
can see 
The way-uierks that my Saviour left @r me; 
Would it were morn, and | were safe with himf 


When shall I be at ress? Hand over band : 
I grasp, and climb an ever-stoeper bill, 
A rougher path. O that it were thy will 

My tired feet might tread the Promised Land! 


O that I weve at rest! A thousand fears 
Conie thronging o'er me, lest I fail at last. 
Would | were sat, all toil and danger past, 
And thine own hand might wipe away my tears. 


O that I were at rest!—like some I love, 
Whose last fond levies drew half my lifeaway, , 
Seeming to plead that either they might stay . 

With me on earth, or 1 with them above. 


But why these murmurs? Thon didst never shrink 
From any toil or weariness for me, 
Not even from that last deep agony; 


Shall I beneath my little trials sink? , 


No, Lerd, for when I am indeed at rest, 
One taste of v at deep Liiss will quite efface 
The sternest memories of my earthly race, 
Save but to swell the sense of being biest. 


Then lay on me whatever cross I need 
Te bring mo there. I knew thou canst not be 
Unkind, unfxbful, or untrue to me! 
Shall I not toil for thee, when thou fer me didat 
bleed? 


—Church of Bagland S. S. Quarterly. 


NEWS FROM THE HOLY LAND. 


Further letters from the Rov. H. B. 
Tristram have brought us news of his 
oeedi to May 7th. The last notice-de- 
soribed the repulse of the party from their 
attempt to reach Jerash and Amman 
way of Om-Keis aad Souf. Nothing daunt- 
ed, and aided by a happy casualty, Mr. Tris. 
tram again made the attempt, and this time 
with entire success. We left him at Naze- 
reth on March 17th. Several days were 

nt in thorough and deliberate explora- 
tion of Carmel, and in a visit to Beisan, 
(the ancient Bethshean,) in the upper por- 
tion of the central Jordan Valley. From 
Beisan it was hoped that the valley might 
be explored as far south as Kurn Surtabeh; 
but this proved in:possible. The 9th ef 
April found Mr. Tristram once more at .fe- 
rusalem. »Messrs. Bartlett and Lowne hb 
been left behind at Nazareth to complete 
the zoology and botany of Galilee, so that» 
he was for the moment alone. But at Je- 
rusalem he found a stron of Oxford 
men, Messrs. Cochrane, Warburton, 
ton, Carpenter, and Barmby. Here, 
were, the Bishop ef Vieteria, the Rev. Nor- 
man McLeod, M. de Preasenaé, and ethers; 
and here was the Duc de Lu , with M: 
Lartet, Als, and the rest of his party de re- - 
tour from the Dead Sea, and from the re- 
gions beyond it, to reach which was the one 
remaining ambition of Mr. Tristram. The 
Adouan sheikhs who had conducted the 
Due there and back were in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, and after considerable 
negotiation, a bargain was made by which 
the sheikhs bound themselves to conduct 
the six Englishmen to Hesban, Amman 
Salt, and Jerash; te make the sheikh of 
Seuf disgerge the $75 which he had levied 
on the last occasion, and deliver the travel- 
lers safely imto the Jordan Valley below 
Tubukhat Fahil, all for the sum ef $400, 
or, including extra ts, some $75 a 
head. All this was faithfully carried out. 

The scientific results of the journey are 


abundant, but must be very briefly told. 
In geology, all Mr. Trietram’s former infer- 
ences of the absence of igneoas action in the 


formation of the Jorden Valley, of the Dead 
Sea, and of the regions cast thereof, are con- 
firmed, both by his own observations and 
those of M. Lartet. The formation on the 
east of the valley is the same as that on the 
west,—all limestone, with a dip to the south- 
west, often strangely tilted and contorted, 
but with no trace of basalt or primitive roek. 
Further inland, some twenty-five miles east 
of the Jordan, the same formation continues, 
but the strata become horizontal; the hills 
and wadys waterworn, with no signs of con- 
vulsion or unconformablke stratification, or of 
any agenoy but that of water. On the crest - 
of the heights which incluse the ravine ef, 
the Wady Zerka, (Jabbo?) some red sand- 
stone was found, the only instance of that 
rock which Mr. Tristram has observed in 
the whole of his journey, excepting in the 
Ghor Safich, at the south of the Dead Sea. 
In ornithology and zoology Mr. Tristram is 
indefatigable, and as he contrived to enlist the 
Bedouins in the quest, his success was great, 
both in quantity and quality of specimens. 
The district on the east of the river, 
between the ford and the foot of the 
Moab mountains, was found to be hotter and 
more tropical in the character of its vegeta- 
tion (Asclepia gigantea, &c.) than that at 
Jericho, and to resemble closely the Gher 
es-Safieh. The barley, which was left un- 
ripe at Jericho, was found at Keferein cut 
and thrashed. 
The views westward from the mountains 
of Moab, Gilead, and Ajifin, particularly 
that from Jebel Nebbah (Nebo?) near Hes- 
ban, are described as most wonderful for 
extent, 2nd for the revelations they make of 
the character of the country on the opposite 
side of the valley. “As the eye turned 
southward towards the line of the ridge on 
which we stood, were the heights of Kerak, 
and the Arabian peaks of Akabeh beyond. 
In front, one or two terraces reduced the. 
plateau as it descended to the Dead Sea, the 
western outline of which we could trace in. 
its full extent, the shore line indented with 
frequent bays and headlands, and with the 
flats of Ain Feshkah, Ain Terabeh, and Ain 
Jidy, standing out clcarly, like fringes of 
green carpeting, Masada and Shukif rising 
above the mountain line, but still much 
lower than the ridyve of [febron, which we 
could trace to Bethlehem and Jeruss 
though the city it-elf could not be distin- 
guished. Still rarning northwards, the eye 
looked over the deep (shor, till it rested on 
Gerizim’s rounded top, and farther still ap- 
peared the |} lain of Esdra: lon, buunded by 
the distinct outline of unmistakable Ta- 
bor, aided by which we could identify 
Gilboa and Jebel Duhy (Little Hermon), 
Hfermon itself the clouds prevented us 
from seeing. Jnst north of us stretched 
the dark forest of Ajlin, in a long undu- 
lating line, the steep sides of the mountains 
here and there whitened by cliffs on Mount 
Gilead behind es-Salt. ‘To the northeast. 
lay the vast Hauran, filling in the horizon 


line till it joined the Belka, from which it 


is separated by no natural boundary line, 
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, er-Rameh, &c., as indeed is evi- 
they are compared with Mr. Tris- 
tram’s route.—London Athenzum. 


“~~ 


WAR NEWS. 

It "appears from the following, which is 
the a cial account which we have 
recived during the week —first, that General 
Sherman, the chief of the army of invasion 
in bas gained a decided advantage 
over the enemy, by a flanking movement, 
the result of which is, that they have been 
forced to retreat from their stronghold in 
Kenesaw, which hitherto had baffled the 
assaults made to take it. Marietta has thus 
also come into our ion. Seoond, that 
the expeditions under Generals Wilson and 
Kautz, under orders from ne-al Grant, in 
Virginia, have been successful, in destroy- 
ing many miles of the Danville railroad, 

which Lee’s army depend mainly for 
their oy On their return, they were 
attacked y the whole rebel army; but at 
wcaped with some considerable loss 
of men and guns. There is daily fighting 
in the neighbourhood of Petersburg ; but the 
— details are not wholly to be re- 
on. 
| Washington, July 3.—Major-General Dix, 
New Yor. The fillowing telegram, dated 
to-day at Marietta, Georgia, was received 
this evehing from Sherman, giving 
the result of the flanking opera- 
tions in for some days back. “The 
movement on our right caused the enemy 
to evacuate. We occupied Kenesaw at day- 
ight, and Marietta at 8.30 A.M. General. 
moving down the main road 
towards the Ohattahooche ; Genera] MoPher- 
son towards the mouth of the Nickajack, on 
the Sandtowa road; our cavalry is on the 
extremé flank. ‘Whether the enemy will 
halt this side of the Chattahooche or not, 
will soon be known. Marietta is almost en- 
tirely abandoned by its inhabitants, and 
mote than a mile of the railroad iron re- 
moved ‘between .the town and the foot of 
Kenesaw.”” 

A despatch from General Grant’s head- 
quartets dated at 9 o'clock this 
gives the following results of General Wil- 
son’s ‘operations. Sixty miles of railroad 
were Pewee destroyed. The Danville 
road, Gen Wilson reports, could not be 
repaired in less than forty days, even if all 
the materials were on hand. He has de- 
stroyed all the blacksmiths’ shops where the 
rails might be straightened, and all the 
mills where scantling for sleepers could be 
sawed. Thirty miles of the South Side 
Railroad were oe ar Wilson brought 
in a and many of the vast 
number of horses gathered A his forces. 
_ He reports that the rebels slaughtered with- 
’ out mercy the negroes they retook. Wil- 
son’s loss of property is a small wagon train, 
used to carry ammunition, his ambulance 
train, and twelve cannon. The horses of 
the artillery and wagons were generally 
brought off. Of the cannon, two were re- 
moved from the carriages, the wheels of 
which were broken, and the guns thrown 
into the water, and one other gun had been 
disabled by a rebel shot, breaking the trun- 
nions, before it was abandoned. He esti- 
mates his loss at from 750 to 1000 men, in- 
¢luding those lost from Kautz’s division. A 
rebel force made its appearance near Mar- 
tinsburg this morning, and were at the last 
accounts destroying the railroad, and advan- 
cing on Martinsburg. The reports received 
as yet are too confused and conflicting to de- 
termine the magnitude of the force, or the 
extent of its operations. 

E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 


Resutts or GeneraL Hunrer’s Move- 
MENTS IN VIRGINIA. 

New York, July 3.—A special despatch 
to the Zribune, dated Charlestown, W. Va., 
July 1, says General Hunter, with the 
whole of his command, has arrived safely at 
this point, without the loss of a pound of 
government property. During his march 
of five hundred miles he defeated the enemy 
in five different engagements, and destroyed 
property worth $5,000,000 of our money. 
All the railroads and canals on his route 
were totally destroyed. Our loss in the ex- 
pedition did not exceed 2000, and that of 
the enemy, including prisoners, must be at 
least 5000. The army is in excellent spirits, 
and will soon be heard from when least ex- 


ted 
CIIARLESTON. 


From Charleston and its neighbourhood 
we have received no official accounts. The 
fyllowing is probably authentic: 

New York, July 3.—The steamer Fulton, 
from Hilton Head, on the 30th, has arrived. 
The Palnetto H-rald states that Seces- 
sionville, near Charleston, was —- 
shelled by our forces last week. It is re- 

rted that another rebel ram has been 

unched at Charleston. Forty-five rebel 
field officers arrived on the 29th, and were 
immediately sent to the front, under the 
fire of the rebel batteries, in retaliation for 
Union officers having been similarly treated 
in Charleston. It was reported at Hilton 
Head, on the 29th inst., that Admiral 
Dahlgren had received information that 
the pirate Alabama, with three other pi- 
rates, was soon expected off that coast. 
The monitor Nahant, and gunboats Flam- 
beau, Winona, Pawnee, Sonoma, and sloop- 
of-war Saratoga, have joined the fleet off 
Charleston. Our batterics continued to 
shell Charleston. Four rebel rams are now 
in Charleston harbour, and two more are 
nearly completed. The frigate New Lamp- 
shire had arrived at Port Royal. 


MARYLAND. 


_ Seeretary Stanton alludes to a rebel raid 
in Maryland, and the many conflicting re- 
ports on the subject. ‘Tbe latest nutices are 
the following: 

Washington, July 5.—A despatch just 
received at Baltimore from Cumberland, 
gays that General Kelley has successfully 
defended the Baltimore and, Ohio Railroad 
bridges at Paterron's Creck, and at the 
North and South branches of the l’otomac, 
where bluck-houses have been placed. No 
damage was dove to the road or bridges, 
and the enemy had ail been driven back 
effectually. being but a few cavalry of an 
independent or local end. 

New York, Joly 5 —A special Baltimore 
despatch to the says that G eral 
Hunter, with his whole fo.ce in 2ood con- 


= e all incomplete as regards 
dent i 


dition, is moving to thwart the designs of 


the rebels on their raidins excursion. 
ARKANS ASS 

Washington, Joly 1.—iear Admiral Por- 
ter has forwarded to the Navy Department 
the following commanication from Acting 
Ensign Commanding Boobey, United States 
steamer Lexinzton, off White River Sta- 
tion, June 22, Lot: 

Siwr—I have the honour te report that 


_July 24th, 1863, forty-two steamers have 


stockade on which they were 


when left; and in it they fought brave- 
ly, though their pickets hed boos surprised, 
and the rebels were close upon them before 
they were discovered. The Lexington had 
steam up, and moved immediately put into 
the stream, and opened on them a rapid 
fire. The enemy was quickly repulsed, and 
retired to the woods. We have no casual- 
ties, and of the garrison one man was 
killed and four wounded. One negro was 
killed, and two families of were 
carried off. Two dead and three wounded 
rebels fell into our hands; but most of their 
killed and wounded were d off the 
field. The wounded Federals and rebels 
are being cared for in thisship. Had there 
been another armed vessel here, I would 
have cut off their retreat, and captured the 
whole command; but I did not deem it 
pradent to leave this point with the Lex- 


FROM THE SEA. 

The pirate Alabama, which has proved 
so destructive to our commerce, has at 
length finished her career, having been 
sunk after a regular fight with the f- 
war Kearsarge. We subjoin some of the 


particulars : 

The pirate Captain Semmes, 

left Cherbourg on the 19th of June, to en- 
the United States steamer Kea 3 
in John A. Winslow, and attack 

her ten miles from we The en- 

gacement lasted an hour and forty minutes. 

h vessels made seven complete circles in 
maneuvering, at a distance of from a quar- 
ter to half a mile. The Alabama was then 
sunk. The — Semmes and his crew 
were near! saved by the English yacht 
Deerhou Semmes was slightly wounded 
in the hand. 

The whereabouts of the K is doubt- 
ful, one rumour placing her at nd and 
another at Ch rg. She landed some 
wounded men at the latter place. Before 
going out Semmes left all his chronometers, 
sixty in number, with his specie and ransom 
bonds, at Cherbourg. It is confirmed tbat 
no one was killed on the Kearsarge, and only 
three sailors slightly wounded. The vessel 
sustained very little injury. Semmes de- 
clined a public dinner, which was tendered 
him at Southampton, and went to Paris to 
report to. the Confederate Commissioner. 
Three of the Alabama's officers and six of 
her crew landed at Cherbourg, from a 
French pilot boat, and also several from the 
British ship Acteon. Semmes publishes an 
account of the engagement. He says he 
had nine killed and thirty-one wounded, and 
charges the Kearsarge with continued firing 
after the Alabama struck her flag. 

The encounter was witnessed by the 
English steam yacht Deerhound, and that 
vessel picked up Captain Semmes and the 
crew of the Alabama, and took them to 
Cowes, whence she furnished the following 
details of the affair : 

On the morning of Sunday, the 19th, at 
10.30, the Alabama was observed steaming 
out of Cherbuurg harbour towards the 
steamer Kearsarge. At 12.10 the Alabama 
commenced the action by firing with her 
starboard batiery at a distance of about a 
mile. The K also opened fire im- 
mediately with her star guns, and a 
sharp engagement, with — firjng from 
both ships was kept up, both shot and 
shell discharged. In manouvring, 
both vessels made seven complete circles, 
at‘'a distance of from a quarter to half a 
mile. At 12 o'clock the firing from the 
Alabuma was observed to slacken, and she 
appeared to be making head sail, and. 
desing her course for land, which was 
distant about nine miles. At 12.30 the 
Confederate ship was in a disabled and 
sinking condition. The Deerhound imme- 
diately made towards her, and in passing 
the Ke , Was requested to assisted in 
saving the crew of the Alabama. When 
the rhound was still at a distance of 
two hundred yards, the Alabama sunk, and 
the Deerhound then launched her boats, 
and, with the assistance of those from the 
sinking vessel, succeeded in saving about 
forty men, including Captain Semmes and 
thirteen officers. 

The Kearsarge’s boats were lowered, and 
with the assistance of the French pilot, 
succeeded in picking up the remainder of 
the crew. It is stated that a formal chal- 
lenge to fight was given by the Kearsarge, 
and accepted by Capiain Semmes. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, the Kegsarge had 
sustained considerable damage, her sides 
being torn open, showing her chain plating. 
A despatch from Cherbourg, where it is 
presumed the Kearsarge had arrived, says 
that she had suffered no damage of impor- 
tance, and that none of her officers were 
killed or wounded, and only three of her 
crew wounded. The Kearsarge captured 
sixty-eight of the officers and crew of the 
Alabama. 

The Paris correspondent of the London 
Globe says:—“The Alabama made two at- 
tempts to board the Kearsarge, but the 
commander of the latter out-maneuvred 
Semmes, and finally sent a projectile right 
through the Alabama’s boiler, and then, 
seeing what had occurred, he brought all 
his guns to bear on the pirate in a concen- 
trated broadside from the starboard, and 
made a breach four yards in length under 
her water line, when she began to sink 
rapidly.” 

Washington, July 5.—Admiral Lee, com- 
manding the North Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron, in a despatch to the Navy De- 
partment, under datasef July Ist, says, sivee 


been captured or destroyed by the block- 
aders of the squadron. ‘Taking the average 
tonnage of these vessels at three hundred 
tons, and assuming the capacity of an army 
wagon at the ton, there has been a loss in- 
flicted on the rebel supply system equiva- 
len to the capture and destruction of a 
train of 12,600 wagous. The Department 
has received a communication from Admi- 
ral Dahlgren, announcing the capture, of 
the sloop Julia by the United States steam- 
er Nispic, on the 27th of Juue, off Sapclo 
Sound. Ler eargo consisted of ninety bays 
of salt. A communication has also been 
recvived announcing the destruction of 
the English steamer R@e, of London. 
bound from Nassau, by the United State 
steamer Wamsutta, on the shure of Folly 
Island, South Carolina. - 


A Supsranxtiat Token or Respeci 
—The members of the Presbyterian churc: 
in the villaze of Jamaica, L 1, recent), 
presented the Rev..?. D. Oakey, their pas- 
tor, with avery substantial token of their 
regard and esteem. It was no less than a 
handsome present of over $5U0 in muney, 
and at the annual meeting took measures to 


increase his salary $3UU beyond the sum 


heretofure paid. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The address of the Rey. John J. Pome- 
roy, chaplain of the 83d Regiment Penn- 

vania Reserves, the time of which has 
- expired, is Roxbury, Franklin county, 

ennsy!vania. 

~ Mr. James M. Stevenson, a licentiate of 
the Presbytery of Troy, New York, and a 
member of the last graduating class at 
Princeton, has received and accepted a 
unanimous call to the Second Presbyterian 
Chuach of Jersey City. 

At a meeting of the Ohio Presbytery, 
at‘Forest Grove Church, on Tuesday, June 
21, Mr. Henry C. Foulk was ordained to 
the work of the ministry, and installed pas- 
tor of the united congregations of Montours 
and Forest Grove. 

The Rev. W. M. Robinson, formerly 

rof the church in Newark, Ohio, was 
installed on Tuesday, June 2lst, by the 
Presb of Erie, pastor of the nd 
Presbyterian Church of Mercer, Pennsyl- 


vania. 

The Rev. J. H. Young, of Sanbury, 
Pennsylvania, declines the call from the 
First Presbyterian Church, Southwark, 
Philadelphia. 


General Items. 


Lrpepia.—In Liberia theré are about 
fifty churches, embracing five different de- 
nominations, vis :—Methodist, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, Episcopalian, and Congregational 
—there being only one of the latter. In 
most or all of these churches there are 

Sunday-schools and Bible-classes, 
that contribute more — every week for 
missionary purposes. It is to remem- 
bered that both the ministry and the mem- 
bership of the churches are all coloured 
persons, with the exception of a few indi- 
vidual missionaries connected with the 
Episcopal Mission. 

Apvicg on Prayer-Meet- 
mncs.— Let the ers be very short—a 
few “and. nent _ intervals 
singing; and let different persons pra 
different things.” ed 

IDoLATRY IN CALIFORNIA.—W hat is the 
Church doing in California in reference to 
the many Chinese idolaters there? Idol 
gods are worshipped in two heathen tem- 
ples in San Francisco. The Baptists are 
trying to do something for Christ in that 
State, and so are the Deaiiterians. The 
Baptist: have erected chapels for the Chi- 
nese in San Francisco and Sacramento, and 
have made converts, some of whom have 
been licensed to preach. The Presbyte- 
rians have an American Missionary and two 
Chinese helpers. 


LiperaLt Deeps.—The Anniversaries in 
London, held in May last, indicate a won- 
derful spirit of Christian liberality. The 
Church Missionary Society received the last 

ear $761,285, including $100,000 from the 
issions themselves; the Wesleyan, $671,- 
290; the Baptist, $172,195; the London, 
$105,360, and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society the largest sum ever real- 
ized, $844,525. The total amount re 
ed by all the Societies is $5,552,350; these 
results are only approximate, and less than 
the truth, as several Societies made no defi- 
nite statement. 


Domestic Hews. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
SENATE. 

June 29.—A bill was passed, relieving 
Mary Kellogg, whose husband was hung as 
a spy in Richmond. The Committee on 
Forbign Affairs was discharged from the 
subject of Mexican relations, and questions 
concerning the conduct of France there. 
The resolution declaring Mr. Fishback and 
Mr. Baxter not entitled to seats in the Senate 
from the State of Arkansas, was discussed, 
and passed by a vote of 27 to 6. The bill 
amending the Pension Act of July, 1862, 
under which there are now fifteen thousand 
cases, was amended so as to include the 
wives and children of coloured soldiers, and 
passed. The report of the Committee of 
Conference on the disagreeing amendments 
to the Tariff bill, was adopted. The bill 
concerning law and evidence in the District 
of Columbia, was passed. - The House bill 
for enrolling and calling out the national 
forces, was considered, and certain amend- 
ments adopted. A Committee of Conference 
on the disagreeing amendments to the Civil 
Appropriation bill was appointed. Mr. Sher- 
man introduced a new section for the Draft 
bill, which was adopted. Another amend- 
ment was accepted from Mr. Powell, and 
the amended bill passed. 

June 30.—The bill to encourage and 
facilitate telegraphic communication be- 
tween the eastern and western continents 
was passed, with the amendments of the 
House. A Committee of Conference was 
appointed on the bill to encourage emigra- 
tion. A Committee of Conference on the 
bill amending the Pension act was asked 
for. A recess until 7 P. M. was taken. 
At the evening sessionf#the bill to amend 
the dct providing for the sale of the public 
lands, and to grant pre-emption rights, was 
passed; also, the joint resolution to. grant 
additional rooms to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

July 1.—The Senate had under consid- 
eration the House bill to reimburse the 
State of Pennsylvania for expenses incurred 
during the rebel invasion of 1863. An 
amendment to include the Kentucky troops 
was adopted. Other amendments were 
offered, but the bill was postponed. The 
Gold bill was repealed by a vote of 24 yeas 
to 13 nays. The bill authorizing the con- 
struction of a railroad from the Ohio Val- 
ley to Nast Tennessee was considered, with- 
out final action. The report of the Com- 
mittee of Conference on the FPortitication 
bill was agreed to. é 

July 2.—The Senate coneurred in the 
report of the Conference Committee on the 
bill for the speedy punishment of guerillas. 
The report of the Committee of Conference 
on the amended Enrolment bill was rejected, 
but was subsequently reconsidered and 
passed—yeas 25, nays 8. The report of 
the Contereace Committee on the bill to 
guarantee sepablical form of government 
to the rebellious States was received, and 
the Senate receded from its amendments. 
The Hoase bit to prevent smuggling was 
passed. A bill for the completion of the 
Washington aque luct, and providing for a 
lam across the Putumae at Great Palls, was 
yassed; also, the Llouse bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to provde tur the 
ducatiun of naval constructors and steam 
‘nvineers. The billtw impoee a special tax 
on ineomes was reecived from the Louse, 
and an esciting debate oeearred, but the 
bill was not considered. The Louse reso- 


lution to adjourn finally at noon on Mon- 
day was conourred in. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


June 29.—The Senate’s amendments to 
the bill regulating prize proceedings, and 
the distribution of prize money, were con- 
curred in. The resolution disqualifying 
Mr. Bisir of Missouri, butnot Mr. Schenck, 
from membership in the House, was adopted. 
Some amendments of the Senate to the 
Civil Appropriation bill were passed. In 
the evening session, the Committee on Pub- 
lio Expenditures was authorized to sit upon 
the New York custom-house troubles during 
the recess. The bill organizing and regu- 
lating the regular and volunteer engincer 
army corps was . The Senate's 
amendments to the Civil Appropriation bill 
were approved. A conference report on 
the disagrecing amendment to the Tariff 
bill was upon. The House agreed 
to extend the contract for carrying the 
overland Pacific mail. 

June 30.—The House the Senate 
bill to regulate the dis of coal lands and 
town property on the publicdomain. Also, 
the Senate bill to aid the construction of the 
inter-continental telegraph. The Select 
Committee to investigate the affairs of the 
Treasury Department made a report, which 
was ordered to be prin The bill to es- 
tablish a Bureau of Freedman’s Affairs was 
referred to the Select Committee. Several 
naval bills from the Senate were passed. 
Also the bill making postmasters salaried 
officers. 

July 1.—The House the Senate 
bill providing for the satisfaction of bounty 
land claims. Also the joint resolution re- 
questing the President to appoint a — 
prayer. The Enrolment bill from the Sen- 
ate was taken up, and after s discussion, 
was di to, and a Committee of Con- 
ference was asked for. The bill repealing 
the Gold bill was concurred in. 

July 2.—The House the Senate 
bill providing for the sale of captured and 
abandoned property in insurrectionary dis- 
tricts. Also, the bill authorizing Paymas- 
ter Brinton to be credited with two million 
dollars, that amount having been destroyed 
by fire. A Committee of Conference was 
appointed on the bill providing for a re- 
publican form of government for the insur- 


rectionary States. The report of the Con- 
ference mittee on the bill to punish 


erillas was concurred in. The amended 
Dasthaeet bill was . Also, the bill 
appropriating $100, for the establish- 
ment of a branch mint at Dallas, in Oregon. 
The bill to establish a Bureau for Froed- 
men’s Affairs was postponed until December 
next. The Committee on Ways and Means 
reported a bill imposing a tax of five per 
cent. on incomes exceeding $600. A new 
section, taxing liquors held for sale 70 cents, 
&c.,-was agreed to. The bill was rejected, 
but was afterwards reconsidered and passed. 
The Senate bill for the completion of the 
Washington aqueduct was passed. The 
report of the Conference Committee on the 
Pension bill was adopted. 

July 4.—Both Houses of Congress ad- 
journed to-day at 12 o'clock noon. 


Penrumeny.—The headquarters of the 
rfumery trade in the United States is 
hiladelphia. Philadelphia, for ten years 
t, has produced extracts for the hand- 
erchief, pomades, and cologne waters fully 
equal to any of the fabrications of Paris. 


ResianatTion.—The Hon. 8. M. Chase 
has resigned the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury, and been succeeded by the Ion. 
William Pitt Fessenden, United States 
Senator from Maine. 


Tue Fourta or Juty 1n New York. 
—Some thirty fires occurred, caused by 
fire-works, on the.4th of July, in New 
York. Five large buildings, the Seotch 
Presbyterian Church, on Wooster street, 
and five dwellings on Grand street, were 
destroyed, besides heavy damage to some 
ten other buildings—the result of one fire. 
The loss is about $250,000. 


Coat Curapenep.—The coal dealers 
in Boston have found a check to their 
combinations. A number of gentlemen, 
who are determined not to submit to the 
extravagant prices, have chartered a ves- 
sel to send to Philadelphia for a cargo of 
coal. They will save two or three dollars a 
ton by the operation. 


Damaces.—The Supreme Court at Chi- 
eago rendered a verdict last Friday for 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars dam- 
ages against a landlord for renting a house 
that contained the small-pox infection, 
whereby the wife of the tenant was attacked 
by that disease. 


Destruction oF THE Seneca 
ny Fine.—The Seneca Mills, at Minetta, 
New York—the largest flouring Mills in 
the State—were destroyed by fire June 28, 
together with eighteen hundred barrels of 
flour, fifteen thousand bushels of wheat, 
eighteen hundred tons of feed, and some 
twenty thousand empty flour barrels. Loss 
on the buildings two hundred thousand dol- 
lars; insurance on stock 
about one hundred thousand dollars. The 
mills were owned by E. G. & M. Merrick. 


ConFLAGRATION AT SARatoGa.—aA fire 
broke out July 4, at 2 P. M., at Saratoga, 
New York, and destroyed the Bethsada 
Water-cure establishment. The loss is 
$40,000, with an ingurance of $18,000. 
One large boarding-house, and several 
dwelling-houses and barns, shops, &c., were 
burned to the ground. The total loss is 
$60,000. 


Tue Courtianp Saunpers Capers.— 
The Philadelphia Military Schgol of Profes- 
sor Saunders will re-openin September next 
[It isin a flourishing condition. At their 
last drill the eadets went through all the 
movements, including skirmishing and bay- 
onet exercises. A number of ladies and 
gentlemen witnessed the exercises, and al! 
pronouneed the drill to be pertect.—£y/s. 
Phila, Inquirer. 


Woor.—A large business is now being 
transacted in Western Pennsylvania and 
Eastern Ohio, in the .article of wool. The 
prices have ranged from 75 to 80 cents per 
pound, according to quality. Tolders ar: 
rather firm, and buyers are somewhat cau- 
tivus. 


Evections.—There will be three 
tions thix year in Pennsylvania; the fi: 
or against the Constitutional Amen | 
ments on the second day of August; tic 
General Election on the second Tuesda 
of October; and the Presidential Electi.. 
in November. 

Tue Great Raw.—The most enri 
of all the ships in New York is the row 
Dunderberg. Sheis monstrous—Gi\ 
tons. As you see her on the stocks at 
Webb's shipyards, she looms up like a 
castle. Her turret is stationary —w : 
carry ten guns in the turret—side six fei 
thick. of oak and pine. The armour of ta 
turret is eighteen inches, and side armor 
seven inches, If this vessel is a success, it 


'| There is nothing ever before b 


and Poland. 


will be a triumph of American shipbuilding. 
like this 
vessel. She is so unwieldy that she is de- 


A New Rartroap.—The Berks and 
Chester Railroad, between Birdsboro’ and 
Downingtown, is now commenced. A 

engineers are running the line, 
and labourers will follow them immedi- 
ately. The road will connect with the 
Reading by a bridge over the Schuylkill, 
fifty yards above the present bridge. The 
line will pass up Hay Creek a and at 
Downingtown connect with a leading 
to New Castle, on the Delaware. 


Tas Exopus Wesrwarp.—Proofs of 
the western emigration grow daily. An 
individual from Colorado says that he met 
one hundred thousand s between 
Denver City and Julesburg, and the Mis- 
souri frontier. They were all westward 
bound, and travelling in all sorts of convey- 
ances. Most had their families with them, 
and also their household effects—lares and 
penates. They are principally bound to 
Colorado. Missouri is more largely repre- 
sented than any other State. 


Reset Prisonsrs.—The Commissary- 
General of prisoners finds, by his books, 
that we have fifty thousand rebel prisoners 
on hand, which is a large excess in favour 
of the Union. 


Forcign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 
Our latest foreign advices are by the 
Arabia, Asia, and the City of Baltimore 
steamers. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Some questions were put to Lord Palmer- 
ston as to the postponement of the meeting 
of the Conference to the 17th June, to 
which he simply replied that he was not a 
member of the bon rence, and all he knew 
was that‘it stood adjourned till the 18th. 

In the House of Lords, on the 17th, the 
Earl of Ellenborough urged that, as the 
treaty of 1852 ap to have been aban- 
doned by England and the other powers, it 
was incumbent on England to maintain the 
propagition she had made for the settlement 
of the Danish question, and insist upon its 
adoption. He wished to know if the Brit- 
ish fleet was in a state to proceed at once to 
blockade the German ports. 

Earl Russell regretted that it was not in 
his power, pending the sittings of the Con- 
ference, to give such explanations as he 
could wish, and dispose of the grievous 
misrepresentations afloat in regard to the 
conduct of the British government. He 
pointed out reasons for the departure from 
the treaty of 1852; and as to the question 
in regard to the fleet, he might say it was 
ready to go any where. 

Karl Derby deprecated any interference 
with the government during the pro 
of the Conference; but he thought if nego- 
tiations were unduly protracted, Parliament 
must take care not to allow its voice to be 
Btifled. i, 

Earl Russell said a few days would de- 
cide whether peace would be re-established, 
or the negotiation be broken off, and war 
recommenced. The subject was then 
dropped. 

In the House of Commons, on the same 
evening, Sir J. Hay moved a resolution 
censuring the government for having land- 
ed troops on the Gold Coast to wage war 
against the King of Ashantee, without hav- 
ing made sufficient provision for the preser- 
vation of the health of such troops. 

A general debate ensued, and on a divi- 
sion, the resolution was lost, by a vote of 
yeas 226, nays 233, a majority of seven for 
government, which was received with great 
cheering from the ministerial benches, and 
counter cheers from the opposition, who 
regarded the vote as a vi defeat of the 
government. 

The London Times says it would be sorry 
to think that the meeting of the sovereigns 
would produce any prejudicial effect upon 
the debates of the Dano-German Confer- 
ence; but one European question is inex- 
tricably linked with another, and the judges 
of Denmark's rights and Germany’s claims 
are distracted thoughts of Hungary, 
It is evidently consid- 
ered not impossible that the Polish ques- 
tion may govern the Danish. 

The London journals point to the debate 
in the House of Lords on the 17th ult. as 
an indication of possible war. by England 
on behalf of Denmark. 

In the House of Commons, on the 16th 
ult., Mr. Milner Gibson, in reply to Mr. 
Horsfall, said government did not intend to 
blast or place a light-house on David's rock, 
where the steamer City of New York was 
wrecked, but a bell-buoy would be placed 
on the rock, and the light at Roclus Point 
is to be improved. 

It is reported that France declined to 
co-operate with England in the naval de- 
monstration in the Baltic. 

The Spanish minister at Paris has de- 
clared that Spain has no idea of the con- 
quest of Peru. ' 

The proceedings in Parliament caused 
the stock markets to open with increased 
heaviness yesterday morning, but towards 
the close a better feeling prevailed. 

A letter was sent to Lloyd’s yesterday, 
from the Foreign Office, stating that her 
Majesty’s Minister at Copenhagen has re- 
ported that the Danish Government has not 
= determined on the length of notice to 

e given to British shipping in the event 
of the establishment of a blockade of the 
German ports, but that some delay will cer- 
tainly be allowed. 

Sinith O' Brien died on the 17th June. 

London, June 19.—It is reported that 
the Alabama left Cherbourg this morning 
to fight the Kearsarge. Heavy cannonading 
was going on at the latest report, but the 
result was not known. , 

By the later arrival of the City of Balti- 
more, we learn that the Kearsarze engaged 
the notorious pirate off Cherbourg, and 
synk her. Particulars under our War 
\ 

London, June 19.—The Conference met 
y sterday, and adjourned to the 22d. No- 
tulng transpired. 

Quernstoicn, July 23.—The Conference 
accomplished nothing. The terms of arbi- 

‘tion have been rejected, and the Con-: 
erence is regarded as a failure. It will 
vet again on the 25th, but the proceeding 
v il be merely formal. It is supposed that 
uv -tilities will recommence on the 28th. 
FRANCE. 

The returns of the Bank of France ex- 
a bureau of nearly six millions of 
it-nes on the cash on hand since the date 
previous returns. 

Domiciliary visits had been made to the 
Lvwses of about twenty advocates in Paris, 
in‘luding MM. Carnot, Garnier, Pages, 
aul others. hey were suspected of hay- 


ing been members of 
at the late elections. 

The Paris Moniteur announces a series of 
French successes in Mexico, and claims 
that the Emperor Maximilian will find the 
pacification of the country almost complete, 
Juarez being unable to form any centre of 
resistance in any of the towns. 


THE DANO-GERMAN QUESTION 


The Conference, postponed from the 15th 
June, would assemble in London on the 
18th, the day the steamer sailed. Its pro- 
ceedings were awaited with great interest, 
the armistice extending only another weck. 

A Vienna telegram asserts that the post- 
ponement of the Csntbeenes was caused by 
the declaration of the Danish Plenipotentia- 
ries that they were without instructions as 
to any further proposals in reference either 
to the armistice or the division of Schleswig. 

The Paris Constitutionnel applauds the 
idea of the territorial question being sub- 
mitted to special arbitration, and says the 
French government would assent. 

La France believes the Conference would 
not meet on the 18th, buat would be still 
further adjourned. 


Advices from Sylt state that that island 
had been occupied by Danish That 
a flotilla of gunboats had arrived off Kei- 
turn, landed a detachment, and surrounded 
the town, which had been declared in a 
state of siege. Seven persons, known for 
their German sympathies, were arrested, 
and sent to Copenhagen. The Mayor was 
suspended for not having displayed sufficient 
energy. 

The Danish Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg had arrived at Copenhagen, and was 
re to be the bearer of Russian propo- 

for the settlement of the dispute. 


THE MEETING OF SOVEREIGNS 
AT KISSENGEN. 


The meeting of the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria and the King of Prussia at 
Kissengen, was watched with some interest, 
under the impression that it must have 
some bearing upon the political situation. 


Married. 


At New Hamburgh, New York, om June 28th, 
by the Rev. John H. Scofield, Hanver N. Du 
Bois, of Saratoga county, New York, to Miss 
Cataanine B. Oncaanp, of New Hamburgh. 

At Beacon Street Parsonage, Toledo, Ohio, June 
16th, by the Rev. E. B. Raffens er, Mr. Oscan 
E. Tartor to Miss Exizasera W. Frazer. 

Also, by the same, June 28th, Eocar M. Bosr- 
wick, Esq., of Chicago, to Miss Soruia Faseuan, 
of Toledo. 


In Nashville, Tennessee, May 9th, by the Rev. 
J.-William Edie, assisted by the Rev. T. H. Dysart, 
delegates of the United States Christian Commis- 
sion, Jawes Werucers, of the Ist East Tennessce 
Light Artillery, to Miss Exizaseta Lewis, of 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

On the 4th inst., by the Rev. J. H. Young, of 
Sunbury, Larvingas Rewnixcen, of Willamsport, 
to Jane Gass, of Sunbury, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


All Obituaries three lines be adedhce, 


Died, June 20th, near Smithfield, Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania, Mr. JOHN ROBINSON, 
aged eighty-eight years. 

Died, May 19th, in — of disease 
of the lungs, SARAH R., youngest daughter of 
SARAH A. and the late WHARTON CRAIG, in 
the seventeenth year of her age. 

Died, April 7th, in Christiana, of asthma, 
JAMES DARE, son of the late Rev. Mr. Dare, of 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. He leaves a 
devoted wife and five children to mourn his Joss. 

Died, near Williamstown, New Jersoy, on the 
19th of June, of a very painful illness, borne with 
much Christian patience, CATHARINE, wife of 
JAMES WINBAN, in the fifty-seventh year of 
her age. 

Died, in West Fallowfield, December 4th, 1863, 
of diphtheria, SUSAN KMMA; also, December 
30th, JAMES EDWIN, children of JOHN and H. 
A. CROSSON. In four short weeks they were 
alone. Buta little over year before they dedi- 
cated their children to God in baptism. They 
are not, for God hath taken them. 

Died, June ist, 1864, at the Landis Homestead, 
Riugoes, New Jersey, in the ninetieth year of her 

. CATHARINE, widow of the late General 

ATHAN PRICE, and last surviving child of 
Henry Landis, Sr. She yielded up her life in 
the same room 


an illegal association 


in which she drew her first 
breath, surrounded by precious memories, in full 
ion of her faculties, cheered by the prom- 
ises of Christ, and in joyful anticipation of meet- 
ing in heaven loved ones gone before. With Aer 
ends a family of twenty-four brothers and sisters, 
whose lives have extended over a century and a 
quarter. As this notice meets the eye of her 
kindred, may they not find occasion to exclaim, 
“Our fathers, where are they?” The silver cord 
is loosed; that large household is dissolved; 
though long delayed, the account with them is 
sealed up; and well may we heed the solemn 
admonition of the textshe chose for her funeral 
sermon, “ Prepare to meet thy God.” = ® L. 


Died, in Baltimore, Juae 27th, 1864, JOSEPH 
TAYLOR, aged ninety years. Coming to that 
city at the period of its highest prosperity and 
most rapid growth, be early comenended a high 
degree of respect, as an upright and energetic 
merchant, 2 useful and benevol@ht citizen, aud a 
consistent Obristian. More than fifty years ago 
he united with the First. Presbyterian Church, 
and served it many years as a faithful Trustee, 
taking an active part, not only in its immediate 
concerns, but also in all the enterprises of benevo- 
lence in which it was engaged, being one of the 
Committee that erected the Franklin Street 
Church, that of the Westminster Church, and 
several others aiming to extend the denomina- 
tion, and the cause of religion generally. He was 
a warin friend of all our Boards, and of every 
means for advavcing the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
A most devoted husband, a kind and affectionate 
father, he lived to see his children’s children, and 
their children, to the fourth generation. Havin 
early acquired a haedsome competency, he ha 
been for many yo retired from the perplexities 
of business, and devoted himself to the welfare 
of those about him. Nine months ago he was de- 
a of the beloved companion to whom he had 

n united for more than half aceutury. This 
severest affl.ction of his life, led him to turn his 
thoughts increasingly from the present to the 
futu'e, and to engage in the work of setting his 
house in order, and making special preparation 
for his change. During this time his babitual 
humility was deepeninz, his faith 
strengthening, and his hope brightening, as his 
natural sireagth was abating: and he sa:k gently 
inte the arins of death, in the fall anticipation of 
a glorious immortality. beloved by his family, 
respocted by the community, and greatly valued 
by the Charch. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. —A 
Stated Meeting of the Buurd of Domestic Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Chureh will ve beld on 
Monday pext, inst. at @o’celock. P. M., at 


the Mission Rooms. No. 910 Arch street, Phila- 
de! phia. M Newsinn, Recording Secrelary. 


UNITED SERVICES —The Seventh and 
Tenth Presbyterian Churches will. Worship to- 
gether during July aud August. and the first 


Sabbath of September. During July, the Morna- 
ing Service will be held in the Tenth Church. at 
the eorner of Twelith aud Walnut Streets, at half- 
past 10 o'clock; and the Afternoon Service in the 
Seventh Church, Browd street above Chestuut, 


Philade! phia, at 5 o'clock 


uf this Society will Loe 
Church, Green stree. above Tenth. Philatelphia, 
to-nterrow Evening, 10th inst., at 8 
vcluck. Several addresses will be made. 
Joseru LU. Scurriven. Agent, 

y2¥ Chestnut Street. 


VAMILY SCHOOL AC PRINCETON, N. J.— 
Rev. Geo ¢e Hoop and Ladv, experienced 
educators, wll receive six Misses to educate with 


theirown daughters. Orphans tenderly cared for. 
Relereuce, College Faculty. Circulars forwarded. 


UNITED STATES CHRISTIAN 


COMMISSION. 
NONEY. 


Collections at San Francisco, Cal. P. Sath 
Treas, $10,000. Chris. Com. Peoria’ Ill. per War. 
Reyuoldes, Chairman, 5000. 

hiladelphia.—P. McBride, 250. Ladies’ Chris. 
Com. of Ist Presb. ch. N. L.21145. Ladies’ Chris. 
Com. Ist Ger. Ref. ch. 189. Wesfoerd, 20. Insur- 
ance Co. of State of Pa. 50. Presb. ch. of Holmes- 
burg, 111.50. 8. 8. of Meth. Epis. ch. Twelfth st. 
62. J. B. Bussier 4 Co. 25. 
Twelfth St. M. E.ch. 25. Bapt. ch. Manayunk, 
pe Rev. A. J. Hay, 13. Proceeds of a Fair by 
-lla Ninesteel, Mary C. Baker, and Mary Ellis, 
per leaae Baker, 20. E. P. per 3. M. 20. 

Pennsylvania.—Proceeds Sadsbury and High- 
land Fair, per R. J. M. Whiteside, Treas. 775. 
Coll'n at Union Meeting in M. E. ch. West Ches- 
ter, per C. P. Lyford, 139 50. A Lady Friend, 
Rev. Geo. A. Latimer. Pottstown, 10. Lite girls 
of Presb. 8. 8., Columbia, per Rev. R. A. wn, 
10. Coll'd by children of the 8. 8., Schmoyer’s, 
Lehigh co. per Rev. J. Jaeger, 3. Workmen of 
ged Colliery, per W. Milnes, Jr. & Co. 611.50; 
W. Milnes, Jr. & Co. (add'l), 483.50—1000. Citi- 
zens of Borough of Hazleton, 149.05; Workmen of 
Machine Shop of A. Pardes & Co. 199.15. Work- 
men at Minee of A. Pardee & Co. per A. Pard 
Esq. 87.42—435.62. Proceeds of a Festival hel 
by the Ladies of Newville. per Mra. Jane McFar- 
lan, Treas. 820. Ladies’ Aid Soc. Gettysburg, per 
R. G. McCreary, 150. Ladies’ Aux. Chris. Com. 
let Presb. ch. Williamsport, per Mrs. E. C. Myers, 
Treas. 100. Coll'n by Miss S$. Bensmyer, Middle- 
pert, Schuylkill co. 37; Coll’ns b ias Maggie 

hompeon, Kasha William, Schuylkill co. 43.5 
80.85. Ladies’ Aid Soc. Academia, per Mrs. R. A. 
Patterson, Treas. 50. Ladies’ Chris. Com. King- 
ston, per M. A. Locke, 62. Ladies’ Aid Soc. Har- 
ris Township, Centre co. per Mies Priscilla M. 
Johnston, 91.35. Coll’n at Pine Greve, per Mrs. 
8. A. Heury and Mrs. A. B. Nutling (add'l), 12.75. 
Proceeds of Exhibition of Milton Academy, per 
Rev. W. T. Wylie, 69. Record ef the Times, Wilkes. 
barre, 10. St. Thomas ch. Chambersburg, per 
Rev. A. K. Nelson, 13. Mossers valley Cong'n, 
oa Rev. J. P. Shindel, Middleburg, Snyder co. 
— Ladies’ Aid Soc. Grow, per Rev. B. Smith, 


Aid Soc. of 


A. Madison, Bloomsburg, J. P. 2.05, 
Presb. ch. Milton, per Kev. Dr. Wateon (add'l), 
4.75. 8.8. scholar, Hollidaysburg, 65 cts. Abbie 


Farr, Moreland Township, 


Miss El 


- Township, Northumberland co. 5. 
Rev. H. Van Houten, Hawley, 5. Coll’n at Jack- 
son, Tioga co. per J. W. Putnam, 8. R. B. 
ton, Huntingdon, 8 
nated to the U. 8. C. C. 760, 
Festival held by 12 little girls at Brie, Nellie 
Ruch, Minne Scott, Rebecca Carter Sallie King, 
Nellie Heara, Ella Wall Mary Wallace, Em- 
ma Grant, Clara Sloan, Hattie Gibson, Annie 
Walker, Lizzie Jackson, 516.55. Ladies’ Soldier’s 
Aid Soc. Waterford, per Mrs. T. T. Bradford, Sec. 
15. A few citizens of Airy Dale, it. L. 
eters- 


1850. Lutheran Sab. 

urg, 5. 

New Jersey.—Harmony, U H 1, Cum- 
berland co. 390; Deerfield ot Cambiland co. 
Rev. R. Hamill Davis, 73—463. Ladies’ Aid 
Bowentown and Dutch Neck, Cumberland co. per 
Hon. John T. Nixon, 50. M. E. ch. Haddonfield, 

Rev. Mr. Woolston, 20. Ladies’ Aid Soc. Had- 
onfield, - Rev. Mr. Woolston, 20. Mrs. M 

Hayden, Trenton, 5; Miss H. Hayden, do. 5—10. 

Ladies’ Aid Soc. Columbus, per Mys. W. II. Pon- 

nock, Sec’y, 33. 3d Presb. ch. Trenton, per Rev. 

Henry B. Cbapin, 78.50. A Lady, South Branch, 

3. Rev. John R. Willcox, Fairmount, 2. 
Delaware.—Union M. E. ch. Wilmington, per 

J. A. Brindle, 217.75. M.A Day, Newark, 3. 
New York.—Coll'’n at Yonkers, per Rev. Thos. 

Atkinson, 1100. Chris. Com. Albany, jo Wm. 

McElroy, Treas. 1000. Coll’d by H. B. Silliman, 

Cohoes, 200. Coll'n at Union meeting in Bapt. 

ch. Rev. Sam. H. Hall, 132.72. Army 

Com. Y. M. C. A. Utica, per BR. 8. Williams, 

207.59. Ref. Dutch ch. Somgertien, r John Keer- 

sted, 326. Wm. Alex. Smith, N. Y. 100; Part pro- 

ceeds of a little girls’ fair, 7.90—107.90. Miss © 

Thurston and other members ef family, N. Y. 13. 

Cong’! ch. Candor, 25; Soldier's Aid Sec. do. per 

Rev. G. N. Todd, 10—35. Otse 

athers, per Rev. G. O. Phelps, 30. Wm. T. k- 

ley, Searsville, 20. Ladies’ Soldier's Aid Soc. 

Putnam, per Miss Jennie Malton, 30. Ch. and 

people of White Creek, Rev. T. A. Gardner, 

42.09. Z. A., Oneida, Union Central Sab. 

sch. West Point, 5. 

Massachusetis.—Army Com. Y. M. 0. A. per 
Jos. Story, Treas. 500. 

Maine.—Army Com. Portland, per C. Sturdi- 
vant, Treas. 1000. 

Vermont.—J. A. Barny, Rutlead, 2. 

Connecticut.—Coll’ns in Hartford, &c., per A. 
G. Hammond, Treas. 3300. 

Maryiand.—Coll'’n at Millington, per Thomas 
Allen, BI bury, 20. Capt. 
to.—Anthon en, Bloomin . 

G. D. Harrin re 5. 
Iliinois.—John M. Howard, Berlin, 10. 
Oregon.—Citizens of Brownsville and Peoria, 

per Rev. Edward R. Geary, 79. 

Total, $30,226.37 

Amount previously acknowledged, $608,421.22 


Total Receipts, $633 647.59 

. JOSEPH PATTERSON, 

Treasunse Caristian Commission, 
Western Bank, Philadelphia. 


STORES. 


The United States Christian Commission 
leave to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
additional stores, up to June 29, 1864: 

Philadelphia.—1 peckage, North Broad St. ch.; 
5 boxes, Ch. of the Nativity; 1 package, Lutheran 
Pub. Soc.; 5 packages, 5th Baptist ch.; 1 box, 
George Remson. Germantown—l package, Mrs. 
Bayard. Kensington—2 boxes, Ladies’ Chris. 
Com. Holmesburg—1! package, per Rev. A. Hart- 
pence. Daily packages from the oflice of the 
Daily News. 


rion—l package. Freemansburg—l box, Chris. 
Assoc. Nazareth—1 box, 1 keg, Chris. Com. West 
Chester—1 package, Mrs. Sware and Mrs. Winter- 
bottom. Highland, Chester county—1 box, Ladies’ 
Aid Downingtown—1 .box, Ladies’ Aid 
Society. airmount—l! box, Aid Soc. Gettys- 
burg—2 boxes, Ladies’ Aid Soc. Muncy—3 boxes, 
Ladies’ Aid Soc. Lebenon—I1 box, Ladies’ Aid 
Hollidaysburg—t box. Pottsville—1 box, 
Ladies’ Aid Soc. M. E. ch.; do. 1 Box, Mra. Benj. 
Bannan. Waterloo and Biair’s Mills—1 box, 
Union Aid Sec. Scranton—1 box, Army Com. 
Huntingdon—3 boxes, Soldier’s Aid Soc, Shade 
Gap—1l box, Boldier’s Aid Soc. Buffalo Town- 
ship—l box, Ladies’ Aid Soc. 

New Jersey.— Haddonfield—1 box, Ladies’ Army 
Aid Assoc. Elizabeth—l box, Union Aid Soc. 

New York.—New York—10 parcels, Com. U. 8. 
C.C. Buffalo—5 parcels, Com. U. 8. C. C.; do. 
4 boxes, Ladies’ Cliris. Com. Buskirk’s Bridge— 
1 box, | barrel, Citizens. Cohoes—1 box, Ladies’ 
Aid Soc. Centre Cambridge—l box, Citizens. 
Madison, &c.—1 box, Ladies. Esperance—1 box, 
Presb. ch. Athens—l keg, Aid Soc. Apalachin 
box, Ladies. Albany —2 boxes, Branch U. 8. 
C.C, East Salem—5 boxes, Soldier's Aid Society. 
Schenectady—I barrel. Saratega—?2 barrels. Sol- 
dier’s Relief Soc. Cold Spring—! box, Soldier's 
Aid Soc. Pavilion—1 box. Rochester—1 box, 
Branch U.8. Lima—1l box, Ladies’ Soldier's 
Aid Soc. 

Massachusctts.—Roston—5 parcels, 112 hoxes, 
Army Com. Y.M.C. A. Norton—1 box, Wheaton 
Female Seminary. 
Sch of Cong'l ch. 

Meine.—lortland—6 boxes, Branch U. 8. C.C. 

Connecticut.—New Haven—5 boxes, Ladies. 
fartford—1 keg, 1 barrel, Soldier's Aid Society. 
Windsor—1 keg, 1 barrel. 

Ohio.—Cincinnati—2 parcels, Branch U.S. C. C. 

Unknown.—1 box reading, pada, 1 ke 
dried fruit; 2 boxes via New York; 1 bex drie 
fruit and bandages; 2 boxes dried fruit; 1 keg 
Vinegar; 1 box dried ruck. 

Large numbers of boxes from other parts of the 


c. 


| country are acknowl dged in the religious papers. 


The Comami-sion neels immediately large sup- 
plies of bandages. pads, and housewives. The 
call male for them is very urgent and pressing. 


- Bend to GEORGE H. STUART, 
Cortstiax Commission, 
No. Lt Bank Street, Philadelphia. 


New ‘Work by Robert” Dale Owen. 


Witt Eancy in a Haxp- 
sume Lance Dvoneciuo, a New 
Wonk, Extitien, 


THE WAONG OF SLAVERY, 
The Right of Emancipation, 
AND 
THE FUTURE OF THE AFRICAN RACE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

BY THE 


Hon. Robert Dale Owen. 
In One Vol., 12mo. Price $1.25. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Cash Acknowledgments for the . 
edg A, week ending June. 


Pennsylvania.—Doylestown—1 box. Lower Me- 


Great box, Sab. . 


9, 1864. 5 
the dey been clearer; we should doubt-|-an attack was made on this place, at 4.30 | 
, been able to discern Carmel and | P. M., by the 10th ney rebel regi- 
ment, unter the command of Low 
ther. The mee fest comeletes signed for harbour defense. 
the engage 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | PITLADELPULA TRACT AND 
| | 
| 
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_etry and energy. 


MMENCEMENT AT PRINCETON. 
[conazsromparce o PRESBYTERIAZ 


Messrs. Editorse—The venerable and 


honoured College of New Jersey held 


fts One Hundred and Seventeenth An- 
niversary on Wednesday, June 29th, 
and evidences were abundantly afforded 
that it has lost nothing of its hold upon 
the affections of its host of patrons and 
friends. The weather, which bad been 
oppressively hot during the precediog 
week, grew cooler and delightful a day 
or two before, and enabled the crowds 
whe visited Princeton on the occasion, 
to do so with unusual comfort and 
pleasure. 

The exercises began on Tuesday, tbe 
day preceding Commencement day, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M., with the usual 
oration before the American Whig and 
Cliosophic Societies of the College. It 
was this year delivered by the Rev. 
David Stevenson, of Indianapolis, Iadi- 
ana. It abounded with wise and judi- 
cious counsels to young men upon thé? 
great ends of life, and the best methods 
of securing them, urging upon them 
love of truth, and the practice of indus- 
Mr. Stevenson’s style 
was graceful and impressive, and he 
beld his audience in close attention for 
more than an hour. 

At half-past twelve o’clock, P. M., 
the two Literary Societies held their 
‘annuel meetings in their respective 
halls. A large number of graduates 
were present at both, but those sacrod 
scenes of literary and festive re-union 
may not be exposed to the public view. 

At half- three o’clock in the after- 
noon of Tuesday, the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the College held its anniversary 
in the First Presbyterian Church, in 
the presence of a large and interested 
audience. The following officers were 
elected: — President, the Rev. R. K. 
Rodgers, D.D.; First Vice-President, 
the Rev. W. E. Schenck, D.D.; Second 
Vice-President, the Rev. H. W. Hunt; 
Secretary, the Rev. Alfred H. Kellogg. 

Professor Giger read the Necrological 
Recerd of the College for the past year. 
It comprised the following names, giv- 
ing variety of interesting facts re- 
specting each of the departed :—Rev. 
Themas J. Biggs, D.D.; Albert Pier- 
son; Rev. Jeptha Harrison, D.D.; Silas 
L. Condict, M.D.; John Provost; Ed- 
ward W. Whelpley, LL.D., Chief Jus- 
tice of New Jersey; Rev. Levi Jan- 
vier, D.D.; Captain Henry L. Southard; 
Henry Van Arsdalo, M.D.; Luther 
G. Thomas, M.D.; Colonel Henry B. 
McKeen; William ©. Soutter; James 
P. Lovejoy; Thomas 8. Falconer; Col- 
onel Abram Zabriskie; Joseph Annin; 
Captain Henry Harrison Woolsey; John 
E. Stirling; James W. Edwards; Wil- 
liam G. Upson; William F. Loper, M.D.; 
Isaac Dunton; Henry L. Sampson; 
William E. Lupton; Isaac F. Sutphen. 
The reading of this document formed a 
new and profoundly interesting feature 
of the Alumni meeting this year, and we 
hope will henceforth be a regular part 
of the proceedings. Professor Giger 
requested all Alumni of the College to 
forward to him any information they 


might at any time receive respecting the 
lives or deaths of graduates of the Col- 
lege, especially any obituary notices, [ 
printed sermons, or other references, 


which- would help to make this annual 


record complete and accurace 


The following Alumni were called 
upon for addresses, and severally res- 


ponded:—Rev. R. K. Rodgers, D.D., 


of New Jersey; Rev. William E. 
Schenck, D.D., of Philadelphia; Rey. 
H. W. Hunt, of New Jersey; Rev. N. 
H. Schenck, D.D., of Baltimore; Rev. 
James McDougall, Jr., of New York; 
Hon. J. N. L. Stratton, of New Jersey; 
Professor Cole, of Rutgefs College; and 
the Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., a gradu- 


ate of Jefferson College. ‘The addresses 


contained a felicitous and becoming | 
mixture of the grave and the humorous, 


. combining tender and sad recollections 


of the past and thé departed, with an 
overflowing enjoyment of the occasion, 
and the expression of cheerful hopes for 
the future. An hour was delightfully 
spent in listening to these social and 
informal addyesses. 

Professor Atwater made interesting 
statements in reference to the efforts 
made during the past year to endow 
the college, and urged that these efforts 
ought not to cease under any untrue 
impression that the college had received 
enough to supply its need. After which, 
the Alumni present unanimously and 
heartily adopted the fcllowing resolu- 


. tions: | 


Resolved, 1. That the Alumni of this 
college greatly rejoice to learn the suc- 
cess which has crowned the effort to 
raise an endowment of one hundred 
thousand dollars, during the past year. 

Resolved, 2. That, while the safety 
and stability of the college are thus se- 
cured, a continual increase of its endow- 
ment is requisite to enlarge its means of 
instruction and usefulness; and that its 
graduates ought to put forth unceasing 
efforts in this behalf. 

Resolved, 3. That we honour the in- 
telligent munificence of John I. Blair, 
Esq., in endowing a professorship, by 
the gift of thirty thousand dollars; and 
we hope that men of large means and 
liberality will follow so noble an exam- 
ple, until the college is thoroughly fur- 


nished and equipped in every depart- 
ment. 


to completion, while other, and espe- 
cially future classes, follow the example 
of making these, or other memorial gifts, 
thus erecting lasting and honourable 
monuments of themselves in the college. 


Shortly after the meeting adjourned, 
it became known that James Lenox, 
Esq., of New York, and his sisters, had 
just sent in to the Board of Trustees 
& package of securities amounting to 
THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, aS & 
fund to pay the Président’s salary. 
The effect of this noble and judicious 
munificence is to raise the amount of 
the new endowment already paid in, to 
above one hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars, and the amount subscribed to 
more than ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
FIVE THOUSAND. 

The Association then adjourned to 
next year, after one of the most delight- 
ful meetings i has ever enjoyed. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to hear- 
ing orations from members of the Junior 
Class, four orators of that class having 
been chosen by each of the literary 
societies te represent it on the occasion. 
Both the matter and the manner of these 
orations was highly creditable to all con- 
cerned, and they were listened te by an 
audienee whieh crowded the house to 
overflowing. 

The usual commencement exercises 
occupied the foreneon of Wednesday, 
and its afternoon until about 3 o’cleck. 
The speeches of the graduating class 
gave very general gratification, and were 
pronounced by all to be eonsiderably 


The Master’s oration, pronounced by the 
Rev. James M. Ludlow, of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, was a gem, and elicited 
warm applause for the sterling good 
sense of its matter, and the graceful 
diction and elocution with which it was 
delivered. The Valedictory oration, by 
Edward D. Ledyard, of Philadelphia, was 
marked by clear and vigorous thought, 
and fervid eloquence, and gave promise 
of a bright career for the speaker. 

The degree of Batchelor of Arts was 
conferred in course upon fifty-four young 
men of the graduating class, a consider- 
able number of whose members having 
entered the army, were not present to 
graduate. The degree of Master of 
Arts was also conferred in course, upon 
about forty graduates of 1861. 

The following honorary degrees were 
conferred, viz: 

Bachelor of Arts upon J. P. Todt- 
vine, C. Wharton Clifton, A. H. Somes, 
Rev. J. S. Bingham, and George S. 
Ribble, M.D. 

Master of Arts upon the Rev. David 
Stevenson, of Indiana; Rev. Willi 
B. Evans, of Washington city; Profes- 
sor Hiram Corson, of Philadelphia; 
Henry B. Hyde, of New York; Abram 
B. Boyers, Esq., of Brooklyn, New York; 
Rey. H. P. Hay, of Riverton, New Jer- 
sey; Alexander C. M. Pennington, Uni- 
ted States Army; Theodore H. Studdi- 
ford, and Dwight B. Willard. 

Docteor of Divinity upon the Rev. 
Samuel Miller, of Mount Holly, New 
Jersey; Rev. W. C. Cattell, of Lafay- 
ette College, at Easton, Pennsylvania; 
and the Rev. Edward D. Yeomans, of 
Rochester, New York. 

Dottor of Laws upon Frederick T. 
Frelinghuysen, Esq., of Newark, New 
Jersey, and Chief Justice Beasley, of 
New Jersey. 

The exercises were concluded with 
prayer and the benediction by the Rev. 
G. W. Musgrave, D.D. 

The Trustees of the College took 
measures, at their meeting, to make an 
addition to the salaries of all the Profes- 
sors, in view of the present unusual cost 
of living. They also elevated the Chair 
of Chemistry to a full Professorship, 
with a view to enlarging the course’ of 
instruction in that science, especially in 
its adaption to Agriculture and the use- 
ful arts. Professor J. S. Schanck, M.D., 
who occupies this chair, was a pupil of 
Professor Henry, now of the Smithso- 
nian Institute, and ef)Dr. John Torrey, 
of New York, and is pronounced by 
both these distinguished philosophers to 
be admirably qualified for the position 
he fills. * 

The Trustees have also taken initiatory 
steps towards the establishment of a de- 
partment of Applied Sciences, and hope, 
through the liberality of friends of the 
College, soon to put this design into 
complete execution. 

Joseph Henry, LL.D., of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, the Hon. Jobn_ T. 
Nixon, of Bridgeton, New Jersey, and 
the Rev. W. H. Hornblower, D. D., 
of Paterson, New Jersey, were elected 
Trustees to fill the places of Chief Jus- 
tice Whelpley and Dr. J. N. Campbell, 
both deceased, and of Judge L. Q. C. 
Elmer, resigned. 

A farge number of new students have 
already been examined and admitted; 
and there is a prospect of an unusually 
large accession the coming session. The 
signs of progress and prosperity in this 
venerable and beloved institution were 
never more numerous or more pleasing 
than they are at present. 

QvisquIs. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UNION. 


At the June meeting of the Board of 
Managers, the Rev. L. P. Day was com- 


Resolved, 4. That we are gratified to 
know that the Alumni have so largely — 
aided the endowment by their effor': 
and their personal contributions; th» 
some of the principal donations of othe: 
parties have been obtained through thei 
active influence; but we think thei 
efforts ought not to cease until the pro- 
posed Alumni Professorship shall be 
fully endowed; and that they may 
accomplish much by endeavours to 


interest others in providing for the vari- , 


ous wants of the college. 
Resolved, 5. That we highly approve 
of the plan of raising class scholarships 


missioned to labour in Michigan; the 
Rev. E. Underwood for Illinois, D. W. 
lfarlan for Pennsylvania, and two theo- 
-ygical students for the summer. 
The missionaries report for the month 
f May 221 new schools organized, into 
vhich they gathered 8906 scholars. 
hey visited, and assisted by donations 
f books or otherwise, 355 otherschools, 
‘ontaining 20,055 scholars. They made 
321 different donations to poor schools 
of the Society’s excellent publications; 
visited 2471 families, and distributed 
830 Bibles and Testaments. Among 
the special grants made by the Board, 


of one thousand dollars each, already 


above the average of such exercises. | 


in Philadelphia and St. Louis; library 
for contrabands at Washington, District 
ef Columbia, also for freedmen at Beau- 
fort, South Carolina; seven seta monthly 
series for soldiers at New Orleans. Many 
appeals for grants were read, which were 
laid over from want of funds. The So- 
ciety a#ks the attention of the Church to 
the growing demand for its publications. 

The work of organization in the South 
goes prosperously forward, though there 
is some interruption. From Kentucky 
one missionary writes:—“Guerillas are 
multiplying. I have to walk to all my 
appointments; carry no money; leave 
my watch at home; wear cheap clothes; 
and when I meet thieves, surrender by 
raising my right hand; treat them as 
gentlemen, and submit to have my pock- 
ets picked, &c. Still, I am orgavizing 
pew schools constantly. Last Sabbath 
I held four Sebbath-school meetings, 
and organized a county convgntion.” 
The receipts for mission work for the 
month were $5929.84. 


REVIVAL. 


‘ 
oF THE 


Buarestows, New Jersey, Jane 27, 1864. 
Messrs. Editers—Blairstown Presby- 
terial Academy is now enjoying another 
precious work of grace. Some two 
weeks since, the Principal, feeling con- 
fident that the Spirit of God was mering 
upon the hearts of some of the pupils, 
requested, at evening prayers, profess 


| ing Christians, and any who had made 


up their minds to seck an interest in 
Jesus, to remain after others had re 
tired At that time, six that were net 
professors remained. Remarks were 
then made suited to the occasion, and 
Christians were urged to labour and 
pray more fervently, until every student 
should be brought into the fold of Christ. 
That night, a pious student went to the 
room of one that he knew had been in 
an anxious state of mind for some days, 
conversed. with him, and prayed with 
him; and he ther prayed earnestly for 
himself, and that night feund peace 
through faith in Christ. From that 
time the Spirit began to be poured out. 
In a few days, several others were re- 
joicing in hope of pardoned sin. There 
are now some twenty that have conse- 
crated themselves to God, and resolved 
to devote their lives to his service. 
The young men hold a prayer-meeting 
twice a week. The young ladies also 
hold a meeting twice a week. At one 
of these meetings, a request was made 
for all to rise who desired prayers. All 
rose but three. The glorious work still 
goes on, and increases ininterest. There 
have been upwards of sixty boarders in 
the family this session, and our prayer 
is, that every one that is not now a sin- 
cere Christian, may become one before 
its close. This is the sixth session, 
without interruption, that God, in his 
infinite goodness, has visited this insti- 
tution, and moved upon the hearts of 
some dear youth, and brought them into 
his kingdom. The revival now in pro- 


interesting of all that have preceded it. 
For all His wonderful works we will 
rejoice and be glad, and give him the- 
honour due unto his name. 8.8. 8. 


For the Presbyterian. - 


AN HOUR IN THE TORRID ZONE. 


Jaded, mental machinery dragging, 
mercury ninety-six degrees in the shade, 
I lay down my pen, and take—not a 
“nap”—but my hat, and stroll into the 
“Torrid Zone”’—not the Zone of the 
“Great Union Fair” in Logan Square, 
but the “narrow ways,” the “lanes and 
alleys” of our great city. On the fore- 
ground of the picture, see a minister's 
family, setting out to spend the summer 
in the cool shades and bracing air of 
the country. That little fellow, four 
year old, knows well what’s up; and 
like the war-horse, which smells the bat- 
tle afar off, he looks and talks as though 
he were plucking tho wild flowers, 
chasing the gay-dancing butterliy, or 
sporting with the tiny fish in the spark- 
ling brook. 

Scene second.—Up, up, still up another 
flight, Om the third stury—a Philadel- 
pbhia garret. In there, to the left—tread 
gently. See, she sleeps; God's child, 
one whom “Jesus loves,” sleeps with 
angels around her pillow! How flushed 
that face! “High fever!” She opens 
her eyes, and extends the hand of wel- 
come. “You aro suffering mueh?” She 
says, “O, but Jesus suffered—suffered 
for me so much!” Two days before, 
she had been at the Lord’s table—at 
the cross, where his life’s blood flow- 
ed for sinners. I whispered, “Look 
unto Jesus, lest you be wearied, and 
faint im your mind.” She _ replied, 
“With his stripes we are healed; he 
does not willingly afflict.” But enough; 
it was good to be there. 

Scene third.—See there, across the 
street, that crape nodding sadly from 
door-knob and window. See those three 
bowed heads coming from the cha 
of death. I recognize them, and has 
across the street to inquire the cause. 
It is Tuesday afternoon. “A sister be- 
loved; a wife of youth.” Twice in the 
Lord’s house on Sabbath; weil on 
morning of Monday; lies a lifeless cv 
at midnight, and in the temple 
and of the Lamb, sings a “ 
bler song.” O, let these | 
let the soul’s fountai Sh out! Tears 
are blessings; éep is a luxury, when 
the soul is full, either of joy or grief. 
Passing the home of these three, bowed 
down with grief, we will step in a mo- 
ment or two. They are young, in the 
morning of life—females. But their 
hearts are Christ’s; wills submissive to 
the «ill of God; chastened, bowing 
under the smarting rod; grief too great 
for utterance—silent, grief-silent tears. 
It was one of those occasions, when, to 
open the lips to talk of God’s provi- 
dences, required grace to flow from 
them—oil for the swelling waves of the 


| are sets of books for the Sanitary Fair | 


troubled soul, balm for the wounded 


gress is the most extensive and deeply | 


rit. How those full bearts, surging 

th repressed emotion, overflowed! 
How steady, amid the waves, did the 
soul feel, as Jesus said, “It is I!”—and 
the soul uttered, “My Lord and my 
God!” “He doeth all things well.” 
O, the triumphs of grace! “Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust inhim.” There, 
in that little company, it was easy and 
sweet to talk of God to feeling souls. 
There it was a most blessed privilege 
to kneel before the throne, and, amid 
stifled sobs, lay these weeping daugh- 
ters on the bosom of their Father, God. 
There was more of heaven than earth in 
that scene, and its impression can never 
be effaced. 

We came back to our study with 
mental mists dispelled, and our sighs 
for mountain air and sea-breezes, re- 
buked, chastened. In this “Torrid 
Zone” there are shady spots, cool, re- 
freshing breezes—tho breathing of the 
Holy Spirit, and the music of chastened 
sighing. This is our first recorded hour 
in our Torrid Zone. If you like its 
atmosphere, we will send you, from 
time to time, a few breaths from its 
mountains and valleys, or a few life- 
pictures from the streets, lanes, alleys, 
cellars, and garrets of Philadelphia. 

A’ Crry Pastor. 


THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 


BY BISHOP SPANGENBERG. 


The Cpurch of Christ, that He hath hallew’d here 

Te be His house, is scatter'd far and near; 

In North and South, and East and West abroad, 

And yetinearth and heaven, through Christ her Lord, 
The Church is one. 


One member knoweth not another here, 

And yet their fellowship is true and near; 

One is their Saviour, and their Father one; 

One Spirit rules them, and among them nene 
Lives to himself. 


They live to Him who bought them with His blood, 
Baptized them with his Spirit pure and good; 
And in true faith, and ever-burning love, 
Their hearts and hope ascend to seck abeve 

The eternal good. 


O Spirit of the Lord, all life is Thine, 
Now @ill Thy Church with life and pewer divine, 
That many children may be bora tw Thee, 
And spread Thy knowledge, like the boundless sea, 
To Christ's great praise! 
—From Lgra Germanica. 


. THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The annual accounts of the British Mu- 
seum have been laid before Parliament. 
The entire expenditure last year was $477,- 
570. The total number of articles ddded 
to the library in the course of the year, in- 
cluding newspapers, broadsides, engravings, 
mp and miscellaneous pieces, was 107,- 
784. Of complete works, 45,020 were pur- 
chased, 10,072 acquired by copyright, and 
1129 the natural history do- 
partments, above 100,000 specimens Save 
been added in the course of the year; and 
Professor Owen reports that the progress of 
the additions is such as to fully verify the 
outlook on which the requirements of space 
have been estimated. The additions in- 
clude specimens from the African expedi- 
tions and the North American boundary ex- 
pedition, and contributions of great scienti- 
fic value from the Linnwn and Entomologi- 
cal Societies. The department of zoology 
has been enriched by a donation from Nr 
J. Bowring of above 80,000 specimens of 
coleopterous insects, the largest and most 
instructive accession to the entomological 
department ever presented by one individ- 
ual. Very large additions have been made 
to the collection of fishes. Among them 
may be mentioned a collection from the 
Lake of Galilee. 


Successful Labours of a Spanish Exile 
in Algiers. 

One of the most remarkable eff rts now 
carried on in Alveria is that among the 
Spaniards who live or travel in the country. 
A Spanish pastor (M. F. Ruelt) reached 
Algiers in May, 1863. The Protestant 
Consistory granted hii the use of its church 
at once, and on June 4th he preached to his 
countrymen for the first time. The hearers 
were few, but attentive and orderly. The 
pastor besides preaching, reccived and made 
a guod number of visits; he read the Bible, 
and distributed tracts, especially to the eap- 
tains of vessels with whom he met. Ap. 
peals were soon aldressed to him from neich- 
bouring localities, where they had heard of 
his services, and wished to know and par- 
ticipate in them. New services were thus 
originated, and in eight months three Evan. 
gelical congregations of Spaniards were 
founded in Algeria. There are, in all, from 


he has established regular services. Many 
leave, it is true, but they carry with them 
, seed which, we doubt not, will some 

germinate in Spain. — Lvangelical Chris- 


Ephesus; or the Candlestick Removed 
out of its Place. 


I will come unto thee quickly, and will 
remove thy candlestick out of his place, 
except thou repent. Rev. ii. 5. A_ late 
missionary traveller, in speaking of Ephe- 
sus, says:—‘ The candlestick is out of its 
place. How doth the city(sit solitary that 
was full of people! The site\of this once 
famous city is now covered’ with grass or 
grain. The church of St. John stands de- 
serted and in ruins, having been occupied 
as a. mosque, after the country fell into 
the hands of the Mohammedans. In this 
church are some immensely large pillars of 
granite, said to have been taken from the 
temple of Diana; having served successively 
as a Pagan, a Christian, and a Mohamme- 
dan place of worship. No human being 
now lives in Ephesus; a few miserable 
Turkish huts are alone seen in this desolate 
spot. The streets are obscured and vover- 
grown ; and a noisy flight of crows seemed 
to insult its silence. The call of the part- 
ridge is heard in the area of the theatre and 
the stadium. The pomp of its heathen 
worship is no longer remembered; and 
Christianity, which was planted and nursed 
by the apostles, no longer lingers in this 
once favoured church.— Ladies’ Repository. 


DEFECTIVE RELIGION. 


A religion that never suffices to govern a 
man, will never suffice to save him; tha/ 
which does not sufficiently distinguish one 
from a wickéd world, will never distinguish 


| him from a perishing world.— Lowe. 


150 to 160 hearers in the three places where 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF 
RELIGION. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America to 
the churehes under their eare. 

Betovep Bratnren—The state of reli- 
ion within our bounds is the matter of 
eepest concern to the General Assembly, 

and to all the Presbyteries and churches 

which it represents. The highest end of 
the Chureh's organization is the promotion 
of the glory of its living Head in the ad- 
vaneement of the eause of vital godliness 
in the world. “Ile gave some, apostles; 
and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; 
and some, pastors and teachers; fur the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of 

Christ.” 

A full and accurate narrative of the state 
of religion would exhibit the sum total of 
results of all the efforts of the Church, in 
all divinely appointed modes of action—in 
the use of all ordinances and the enjoyment 
of all privileges. It would exhibit the re- 
sults of the Spirit’s work in the body of 
Christ on earth, going forth in the preach- 
ing of the word, the administration of the 
sacraments, the prayers of the pieus, the 
nurture of the young, the administration of 
benevolence, the work of discipline, and the 
whole life of piety. 

The state of religion in the churches, of 
eourse, varies from year to year, according 
to the varying dispensations of the sovereign 
Spirit of God, according to the varying pro- 
vidences of God, and according to the man- 
ner in which the people of are disposed 
and enabled to act in reference to these. 
The providences of God are at this time so 

uliar toward our beloved country, and 
ence toward our Church, that a narrative 
of the state of religion may now be con- 
sidered as of peculiar interest. The future 
histerian of the Church of our country will, 
we apprehend, inquire with special solici- 
tude into the condition of the Church dur- 
ing the years of the great civil war. He 
will ask, what were the effects of the war 
on the spiritual life of the Church ?—what 
were the modifications of the Church’s 
state wrought by the terribly strange and 
seemingly adverse providences of God ? 

For the materials of our narrative we 
have the reports of seventy-nine Presbyte- 
ries, the whole number of Presbyteries 
sending Commissioners to the present As- 
sembly being one hundred and five. 

The most striking feature in these re- 
ports, calling for our first consideration and 
our most devout thanksgiving, is this, that 
while there has not been during the past 
year a general outpouring of the Spirit on 
the churches, has not left us without 
frequent evidences of his — favour 
In these times of rebuke and sorrow, it is 
permitted us to record the fact, that in 
twenty-two out of the seventy-nine Presby- 
teries reporting to the Assembly, there have 
been, in one or more churches of each 
Presbytery, special revivings and awaken- 
ings. It is remarkable further, in regard 
to these, that some of the most signal and 
powerful revivals have been in regions of 
the country much exposed to the distract- 
ing and even desolating influences of the 
war. One Presbytery, greatly harassed in 
its outward estate, reports unusual religious 
interest in, and large additions to no less 
than five of its churches. Still further it 
ought to be observed, that these gracious 
visitations have becn upon a large number 
of our most important colleges and other 
seminaries of learning. In large numbers, 
the youth of the Church, of age and charac- 
ter and circumstances most hopeful for their 
Christian usefulness in various spheres of 
lite, and especially in the ministry of the 
gospel, have been led to consecrate them- 
selves to the Lord's service. And our 
acknowledgment of God's mercy in all this, 
is the more loudly demanded, inasmuch as 
it is an evident answer to the special 
prayers of his people. Revivals in the 
churches have followed closely upon the 
week of prayer, and those in the colleges 
upon the day of prayer recommended by the 
Assembly, and generally observed by our 
people. It came to pass, that while we were 
yet calling upon God, he answered our peti- 
tions. 

Passing from this most interesting feature 
of the D’resbyterial reports, it is pleasant 


next to note several particulars of a favour-¢ 


uble sort, presented by many of these reports. 
(1.) Frequent mention is made of the syste- 
matic instruction of the young, by parents, 
pastors, and Sabbath-school teachers. Next 
ty the abundant outpouring of the Spirit of 
God, the Assembly is rejoiced to hear of 
these efforts. In the faithful, patient nur- 
ture of the children of the Church, the 
Assembly recognizes God's appointed means 
for bringing them on to a life of piety. In 
Sabbath-schools, likewise, the Assembly 
recognizes one of the most efficient agencies 
for conducting thé aggressive work to which 
the Church 1s called, upon the large ele- 
ment of our uninstructed and irreligious 
population. We earnestly desire that effort 
in this direction in all cases be prompted 
by something higher than a mere restless 
activity of zeal, and may aim at something 
more than the mere enté@rtainment of chil- 
dren with that which is only in a general 
way religiousin its character. Deep spirit- 
uality, a wise intelligence and a tender 
sympathy for souls, must be united to the 
zeal and the tact which happily interest the 
young, in order that the highest results be 
attained. (2.) Many of the Presbyteries 
report increased attention to the matter of 
Systematic Benelicence. The plan for be- 
nevolent contributions proposed by the As- 
sembly has been widely adopted by the 
churches. It is greatly to be desired that 
renewed and still increasing attention be 
given by Presbyteries and Sessions to this 
subject, until every church and every mem- 
ber of the church shall fully come into the 
communion of the saints aia realized. 
“See that ye abound in this grace also.” 
(3.) Net a few of the Presbyteries report 
with interest the removal of church-debts, 
in cases where they had long been an in- 
cumbrance, and also the increase of’ pastors’ 
salaries, according to the necessity of the 
times. 

Thus far in our narrative little has ap- 
peared which might. not have occurred 
when the country was at peace. There is 
much, however, in the reports of the Pres- 
byteries, which either appears in a uew 
light when viewed in connection with the 
fact that we are in the midst of war, or else 
is peculiar as being occasioned directly by 
the war itself. 

It is a wonderful fact, for example, that 
in the midst of the tumults and agonies of 
this contest for national exi<tence, our mis- 
sionary ee at home and abroad should 


remain almost wholly undisturbed pros- 
perous; and that encouraging teports of the 
state of religion should cOme to this Assem 


bly from our far-off Presbyteries. not only 
in this land, but in Africa, and India, and 


China. Nor is the fact, generally referred 
to by the Presbyteries, without unusual sig- 
nificance, that, in most of the churches, the 
simple truths of the gospel have, during the 
year past, been faithfully inculcated for the 
salvation of men; that while the pulpit has 
in general been true to its character, in 
teaching the religious duty of the citizen— 
in inculeating the duty of subjection to the 
powers that be, and exposing the guilt of 
treason and rebellion, and in observing suita- 
bly the various calls to thanksgiving and to 
humiliation, made by our civil rulers—it 
has not been diverted from its great mission 
as the interpreter of God's revealed truth to 
men, and become the expounder of questions 
which are purely secular. LIlerein is cause 
for rejoicing. And thus, doubtless, is the 
pulpit best serving the country, even by 
furthering directly, and to the utmost, the 
Church's spiritual editication. 

As more directly occasioned by the war, 
may further be enumerated several particu- 
lars, most of which, yet not all, are of unfa- 
vourable character. 


(1.) Many churches report the absence, 
in the army, of a considerable portion of 
their members. These absent members are 
frequently the most active and earnest per- 
sons in the churches, and their loss ig keenly 
felt. In some cases, churches have ‘been so 
much weakened hereby, as to be unable 
longer to support preaching, and pastoral 
relations have consequently been sundered. 
Yet, in the same connection, it is sometimes 
mentioned, that great tenderness of Chris- 
tian feeling in churches has been occasioned 
by anxieties for relatives and friends in the 
— amidst their great privations and 
perils, and by affliction in the death of such. 
on the field of battle. Anxious and bereaved 
hearts, in ten thousand homes, are turnin 
for support and comfort te Him whe er 

rayor—to the God of all consolation; and, 
in —— instances, they are found availing 
themselves of proffered Christian sympathy, 
and coming to the places where God's peop 
together approach his mercy-seat. 

(2.) A few cases are reported, in which 
diversity of political sentiment in congrega- 
tions has led to alienations and divisions, 
and even to the separation of pastor and 
people. While it is to be lamented that any 
such cases have eccurred, it is worthy of our 
attention and our gratitude, that they are so 
few. Considering the intensity of party 
feeling in many p the indications are, 
that in general our pastors and people are 
anim by a spirit of truc patriotism, and, 
at the same time, ef Christian forbearance 
and prudence. 


8.) The instances are more numerous, in 
which complaint is made, that in the ab- 
sorbing interests of the dey, the professed 
disciples of Christ are hindered from exhi- 
biting a suitable devotion to their Master. 
The ova of many, in this season of world! 
distraction, waxes cold. Assuredly, this is 
greatly to be deplored. Now, if ever should 
the people of God be walking closely with 
him in covenant, and —— and exhibit- 
ing much of his Spirit. God's judgments 
upon the nation are a chastisement of the 
Church; and those who fear God, should 
humble themselves under his mighty hand. 
God’s people, moreover, are appointed to 
intercede with him for blessings upon others. 
They may be regarded as, in an important 
sense, the appointed saviours of the country. 
And how can they hope to prevail in inter- 
cession, and bring the blessing which alone 
can save us, unless they keep themselves 
pure from the world, and alive in the love 
of God? The case is still more deplorable, 
when, as in a few instances is also reported, 
professedly Christian people are found com- 
promising themselves with the positive im- 
moralities of the wicked. The oase of such 
is full of fear. This is a time which tests 
men. “The time has come, that judgment 
must begin at the house of God.”’ 

(4.) Not only are the churches attending 
more generally to the matter of Systematic 
Beneficence, and giving more largely than 
usual to the General Assembly’s Boards, 
but further, it appears from many of the 
reports, that our people are giving liberally 
in aid of those agencies which seek to carry 
the blessings of home and the sanctuary to 
those who have gone forth from these in 
the service of their country. In this the 
Assembly rejoices. A bright feature in 
these sombre times, is that of the grand de- 
monstration of practical benevolence made 
by the people at large, and especidlly by 
Christian people, the equal of which was 
probably never seen in the history of the 
world, and certajply was never seen as the 
immediate occasi®n, and on the dark back- 
ground of so terrible awar. As, connected 
with all things earthly, incidental evils 
may be found, so here, it must be said, that 
methods fur the raising of charitable funds 
have sometimes been adopted which we 
cannot approve; yet, in the chief methods 
and objects of the Sanitary, and especially 
of the Christian Commission, we see much 
which we most cordially approve; and we 
are glad that, in connection with these, our 
people and our ministers are permitted, in 
the very spirit of the Master, to relieve the 
sick and wounded of our armies, and to 
bring the blessings of salvation to them 
that are ready to perish. Christian people, 
too, of different denominations, have found, 
in the opportunity here afforded for co-ope- 
ration in the ways of _— benevolence, 
a corresponding and happy opportunity 
for demonstrating that substantial unity 
which exists in the whole body of Christ, 
and for increasing its consciousness to them- 
selves. 

(5.) One of the darkest features of the 
reports is found in the general representa- 
tions which they make of the prevalence of 
gross immoralities. The bonds of morality 
in society are greatly relaxed. Intemper- 
ance, profanity, Sabbath desecration, and 
fearfully abound. Evils before 
hidden have now come to light. The stag- 
nant pools of vice and crime have swollen 
to a sea, whose surges dash against the 
Church. It is sad indeed, that just when 
God's sore judgments are on us for our 
sins, these sins should thus abound. Look- 
ing upon the spectacle herein presented by 
itself, we are almost ready to cry, in the 
prophet’s language, “Why should ye be 
stricken any more? Ye will revolt more 
and more. The whole head is sick, and 
the whole heart faint.” Yet we rejoice 
that we need not look upon this spectacle 
by itself. This is only one of the many 
and contrasted views presented us in these 
peculiar times. The whole scene reveals 
the strongest antagonisms. Notwithstand- 
ing the coldness and the defection of some 
professing Christians, it may be believed 
that God s true people in our land were, on 
the whole, never more prayerful, never 
more fully imbued with Christian love, 
never more earnestly set to do God's will, 
than just at the present time, when wick- 
edness is most rife. We trust that, the 
enemy coming in like a flood, the Spirit of 
the Lord is raising up a standard against 
him. We trust that the children of God 
will more and mure fully ally themselves 


with his Spirit, that instead of being carried 
away by the delusions of the wicked—in- 
stead of becoming complicated with preva- 
lent and popular sins, they will be prompt 
and im the rs name, in 
resisting all sin. And we trust, likewise, 
that the ministers of the word will show 
themselves true prophets of God, in faith- 
fully warning every man—that they will 
keep back nothing, but speak the full truth 
of God in his threatenings of wrath, as well 
as his promises of mercy, that so the blood 
of souls may not be found in their skirts, 
but rather, if it please God, the wicked 
may be turned fromvhis wickedness, and 
the whole land from its iniquities, and 
God's full favour once more return unto us. 
And now this Assembly weuld record 
its heartfelt thanks to God, that so much 
of blessing has been vouchsafed to us dur- 
ing the year—would trustfully commit to 
him, amidst all our tremblings, the ark of 
God—the ark of his own covenant and of 
his people’s security—and would humbly 
and fervently pray, that instead of takin: 
his Holy Spirit from us, he would be ple 
to restore unto us, and to all the churches 
and people under our care, the jey of his 
salvation and the upholdings of his free 
Spirit, and to bring the Church and the 
country out from the fierce furnace of af- 
fiction purified and made meet for the Mas- 
ter’s use. 


A LONG GRACE AT BREAKFAST. 
Edward Irving sometimes taxed the pe- 


tience of his host and a large company of 
invited guests, by consuming fifteen or 


twenty minutes in invoking the Divine 
blessing. By the time he eaded, the deve~ 


tional frames ef the company were as cold 
as the dishes on the table. But their suffer- 
ings were light, compared with these of a 
circle of Scotch ministers, from the 


. of Cleishmaclaver, on their way to the 


eral Assembly of the Scotch Kirk. They 
were well punished for their forgetfulness. 
A humorous contributor to Fraser’s Maga- 
zine tells the story in a receat number. 

The brethren had started by coach at an 
early hour, and had travelled some twenty 
miles before they reached the inn where 
breakfast was eras for them. The keen 
air of our northern hills sharpens the appe- 
tite; and when the brethren drove up te 
the inn, they were almost famished with 
hunger. “Now, gentlemen, just ten min- 
utes for breakfast,” says the coachmaa, as 
he entered the landlady’s snug little parlour, 
to have his own. Ten minutes! The time 
was short, so they must make the most of 
it. They rushed into the reom where the 
was and there, basking his 
ample person before the fire, stoed a 
gentleman, dressed somewhat like a ae 
tary of the Church of England. Their ap- 
petite was keener thaa their curiosity, so 


they scarcely looked at the stranger, but 
concen all their attention on the 
viands. 


Half way in the air, before the morsel had 
reached their lips, their hands were arrested 
by a sudden ery of “Stop!” It was the sup- 
posed dean or bishop. “Good heavens, gen- 


forgotten your sacred profession, as to par- 
take of food without invoking a blessing?” 
The brethren looked like school-boys de- 
tected in some flagrant fault; but before 
they had time to remonstrate or explain, the 
same voice exclaimed, in a tone which en- 
forced obedience, “Let us pray.” They 
instinctively sprang to their feet, and as 
sumed the attitude of decorous devotion, 
while the stranger offered up a prayer which 
they themselves admitted was superior in 
unction and expression, to those of Dr, 
Drawlitout himself. He had only one faults 
he did not know when to stop. e minutes 
rolled rapidly — but the stream of fer- 
vent — owed on without a break: 
They had a terrible struggle, the brethren 
had, as they closed one eye in devotion, and 
ogled the savory viands with the other; but 
when a hand approached, it drew back before 
the stern glance of the stranger, which 
seemed to comprehend them all. | 

The sufferings of Tantalus were nothing 
to the sufferings of the deputation from the 
Synod of Cleishmaclaver; but all things 
must come to an end. “Time is up, gen- 
tlemen,” said the coachman, opening the 


one who had enjoyed his breakfast. The 
appearance of the coachman, and the sound 
of his familiar voice, broke the spell; but 
there was no time to be lost. The horses 
were shaking their heads and pawing the 
ground, in their impatience to start; so they 
had to take their scata, and turn breakfast 
and dinner into one. “ Was that the Bishop 
of D ?” said one of the famished breth- 
ren. “That the Bishop of D——?” said 
the coachman, contemptuously; “why, that 
was Lord P , the maddest wag in t 
kingdom.” The brethren said nothing, but 
“chewed the cud of sweet but bitter fancy,” 
until they reached the next halting-place, 
where they got something more substantial 
to chew. Somehow the story oozed out, 
and the trick played on the members of the 
Synod of Cle shmaclaver called forth many 
a hearty laugh at the Lord High Commis- 
sioner’s levees, and seriously affected the 
gravity of the Moderator himself. 


INDIAN PIETY. 
Dr. Beecher, in bis. eutobiography, give 


some pleasant illustrations of Indian piety, 
as seen in Christian members of the Mon- 
tauk tribe, on Long “Island, near his first 
settlement at East Hampton. 

There was a pious a> who used to 
come up when we were killing things be- 
fore thankegiving, and gather up offal, 
livers, lights, &c. She was picking round 
Colonel Gardiner’s barn. 

“Come here, Betty,” said Colonel Gar- 
diner; and he packed her basket full of 

, solid meat, and handed it te her. 
She looked up in silent astonishment; 
could not believe her eyes, or understan 
what it meant. At last she lifted up her 
bands and said: 

“Thank the Lord for giving me this 
meat! Thank you too, Colonel Gardiner.” 

This was as orthodox as a minister could 
have said. She understood the doctrine of 
second causes. 

It is related of Yhis woman that just 
before thanksyiving another year, she stood 
on the brow of the hill that deseends te 
Napang beach, almost on the precipice, and 
saw a flock of brant coming jast over the 
foot of the hill, crossiug to the ocean. 
“©,” said she, “that the Lord would give 
me one of these brant to keep thanksgiving 
with.” And immediately a duck-hawk 
darted from a tree on the rising ground, 
and flew into the flock, and struck one of 
the brant dead. It is a kind of hawk that 
kills by the stroke, knocking the breath 
out of the body. ‘ihe bird tell not far dis- 


tant, and she went and picked it up, fully 


believing that God seut it to ker for a 


thanksyivivg dinuer. 


tlemen,” he exclaimed, “have you so far 


door, and wiping his mouth with the air of « 


- 
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BY ISABELLA LAW. 


When the children are hushed in the nursery, 

When the swallow sleeps in the eaves, 

And the night-wind is murmaring secrets 

Apart to the listening leeves; 

ngn I open the inner chamber 

; t was closed from the dust of day, 

28; here my heliest treasures lay. 

. . Sweet spirits that may not slamber; 
Cool shadows frem lights now gene; 
And the echo of veices sounding, 

- AJl sounding for me atone. 
And blending among the others, 

‘One echo is softer yet; 

One is cooler, deeper; 

. my dimming eyes grow wet. 


_ For the image I geze on longest, 
angel that lit my jeurney 
With her lemp of love an twuth 
We travelled life’s way together 
A little while, side by side; 
. And when I grew fainter weary, _ 
_ ‘That light was my strength and guide. 


dearer it grew—how dearer! 

_ ‘Till | watched it wane and fade; 
And my ange! said, as we parted, 
patient, be not afraid! 
And when I am sick and weary 

» With the heat and dust of the day, 
How the sense of her words comes o'er me— 
' (Her werds ere she went away! 


And_I ask for a patient wisdom, 

As I journey thé way alone, 

Till I tread om the goiden threshold 
Of the heaven where she is gone. 


When the children are hushed in the nursery, | 


And the swallow siceps in the caves, ~ 
And the night-wind is murmuring secrets 
Apart te the listening leaves. 


NAPOLEON'S HOUSEHOLD. 


the Morning Star, giving « little i e 
made for the cemfort of 
the Emperer, Louis Napoleon. He says he 
oon ninety-six horses for his own use, and 
he is previded at the public expense 
“with one grand almoner, two others not so 
grand, a vicar-general, four chaplains, an 
ecclesiastie master of ceremonies, 4 grand 
marshal and four prefects of the palace, a 
vernor of the ig, and 
ysee, a governor of St. Cloud, a grand 
chamberlain, eleven other chamberlains, a 
private seoretary, a grand equerry, fourteen 
other equerries, a grand veneur, and seven 
other officers of the chase, a grand meter of 
ceremonies, and six assistant masters, two 
treasurers, tweuty-five physicians and sur- 
~ geons, a minister of the military household, 
an adjutant-general, sixteen a d-de-camps, 
“and other minor officers!” The Empress, 
too, has “a lady of honour, and twelve 
ladies of the palace; a lady reader, three 
hamberlains, and two equerries.” And the 
Jittle Prince has also a governess and two 
assistant governcsses ! To meet expenses, 
the allowance is the little pittance of five 
million dollars a year!—just two hundred 
4imes the salary of our President, and about 
five times as much as we pay to all our Con- 
en of both Houses. It is thought 
thet coe man, with a wife and one child, 
may live comfortably (or uncomfortably) 
upon this. But who would exchange situa- 
tions with him? Not we. 


HEAT IN INDIA and SUN STROKES. 


Bengal, there happened to be an icles of 
the sun, which was nearly total. As the 
weather was cloudless, we saw the phenom- 
enon admirably, und at the period of great- 
est obscuration, observed the twilight gloom 
which overspread the sky, d-ceiving the 
pirds into premature preparation for bed. 
But the fect which impressed us most was, 
that at mid-day, during the hottest season 
of the year, we could stand, with perfect 

inpunity, bare-headed in the’open air. We 

' all agreed that if the eclipse were a perma- 
nent affair, India would be a delightful 
to live in. Possibly the rice crop, 
and the indigo crop, and all the other crops 
would suffer; but we should be relieved 
from the presence of a personage whom, I 
am sorry to say, we regarded as a personal 
enemy—namely, the sun. Can it be won- 
dered at? In the early morning, just as 
‘you are enjoying your ride, (the only ac- 
tive exercise you will get during the twen- 
ty-four hours,) up pops that luminary—not 
Fd in England, with a sober, red face, which 
can bear to look at, but with a brilliant, 
lazing, blinding physioguomy, such as he 
will wear thretizhout the day. It is advis- 
able to turn your horse's head homewards 
at once, for the early sun, striking angu- 
larly on the face, is more unpleasant, 


though not so dangerous as that of mid- 


In India, for the greater part of the 
year, the sun acts as turnkey to the hun- 
dred thousand Europeans who dwell be- 
tween the Himalayas and Cape Comorin. 
FEixcept at the hill stations, he locks them 
all up at eight in the morning, and does not 
Jet them out again till six P.M. It is a 
weary time for those who have no compul- 
sory in-door employment, especially for un- 
educated ns, euch as our private sol- 
diers mostly are. Amusements are all very 
well, but a man cannot. be all day at play. 
Play then becomes dull work. No wonder 
ithe rum bottle, or the still more poisonous 
juice of the date-palm, is brought into re- 
quisition to pass the lagging hours. Let 
us hope that, as the system of railways be- 
comes more and more perfected, the bulk 
of our European soldiers will be quartered 
at cool stations in the hills, and that no 
man, from the Governor-General down- 
wards, will be compelled to spend more 
than twelve mouths together in the burning 

ains. 

Untravelled Englishmen are apt to fancy 
that the atmospheric heat of India is some- 
thing tremendous, and that, on this ac- 
count, their countrymen are confined to the 
house during the day. But this is an er- 
roneous idca. Save in some exceptional 
places, as among the scorching rocks of 
Scinde, or the furnace heat of Mooltan, the 
day temperature in the shade seldom rises 
above one hundred degrecs. The same 
thermometer, with its bulb blackened, and 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun, will 
probably rise twenty degrees higher. But 
the thermometer aflo-ds no true indication 
of the force of the solar rays, for it is a sin- 
gular fact, that the further we recede from 
the equator, the greater appears to be the 
effects of the sun in raising the mercury 
exposed to its direct influence. In other 
words, the difference between a sheltered 
and an exposed thermometer is less in Ja- 
maica than in Quebec, and less in Quebec 
than in the polar regions. “The true indi- 
cation of the force of the solar rays,” says 
Herschel, “would seem to be, not the stati- 
cal effect on the thermometer, but their mo- 
mentary intensity measured by the velocity 


, causes inflammation of the contents of the 
skull. The sufferer experiences intense 
headache, succeeded by vomiting; he then 
falls breathless, and, unless instant assist- 
ance be given, he turns black in the face, 
and expires. 


THE KILKENNY CATS. 


A late number of Notes and Queries 
gives the ~ account of the “ Kil- 
y Cats.” © writer says:—“The 
story has been so long current that it has 
beceme a proverb—‘as 
Kilkenny cate’—two of the cats in which 
city are asserted to have fought so long and 
furiously that naught was found of them 
but two tailel This is manifestly an Irish 
exaggeration; and when your readers shall 
have learned the true anecdote connected 
with the two cats, they will undéretand why 
only two tails were found, the unfortunate 
owners having fied in terror from the scene 
of their mutilation. I am happy in bein 
able to state that neither Ireland nor Kil- 
kenn is at all di by the occurrence, 
which did take place in Kilkenny, but 
which might have occurred in any other 
place in the known world. 

“Daring the rebellion which occurred in 
Ireland in 1798 (or may be in 1803,) Kil- 
kenny was garrisoned by a regiment of Hes- 
sian soldiers, whose custom it was to tie 
together in one of their barrack-rooms two 
cats by their reapective tails, and then to 
throw then face to face across a line gen- 
erally used for drying clothes. The cate 
naturally became infuriated, and scratched 
each er in the abdomen until desth 
ensued to one er both of them, and termi- 
nated their sufferin The officers of the 
corps were ultimately made acquainted with 
‘these barbarous acts of cruelty, and they re- 
solved to put an end to them, and punish 
the offenders. In order to effect this pur- 
== officer was. ordered to inspect each 

-room daily, and to report to the 
commanding officer in what state he found 
the room. The cruel soldiers, determined 
not to lose the daily torture of the wretched 
cats, generally employed one of their com- 
rades to watch the approach of the officer, 
in order that the cats might be liberated, 
and take refuge in flight before the visit of 
the officer to the scene of their torture. 

“On one occasion the ‘look-out man’ 
neglected his duty, and the officer of the 
day was heard ascending the barrack-stairs 
while the cats were satlendon their cus- 
tomary torture. One of the troopers imme- 
diately seized a sword from the arm-rack, 
and with a single. blow divided the tails of 
the two cats. The cats, of course, escaped 
through the open windows ef the room, 
which was entered almost immediately after- 
ward by the officer, who inquired what was 
the cause of the two bleeding cats’ tails 
being suspended on the clothes-line, and 
was told in reply that ‘two cats had been 
fighting in the room; that it was found 
impossible to separate them; and that they 
fought. so desperately that they had de- 
voured each other up, with the exception 
of their two tails;’ which may have satisfied 
Captain Schummelkettel, but would not 
have deluded any person but a beery Prus- 
sian.” 


NEGRO ELOQUENCE. 


A letter from a correspondent at New 
Orleans relates the following incident:— 
My contribution upon so dark a subject 
will at present consist of a single specimen 
of negro eloquence, to which it was my for- 
tune to listen a few weeks since. The 
preacher was descanting upon the miracle 
of our Saviour in restoring sight to the 
blind man :—* De poor blin’ man sittin’ by 
the wayside hear Jesus comin’, and he cry, 
‘Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me!’ 
Den Jesus hear him cry, and He come and 
made clay of spittle and ‘nint his eyes, and 
he see. Now I spec, if blessed Jesus in 
heaven to-day, with tousands and tousands 
of arch-angels about him, hear de voice of 
one of dese poor sinners cryin’ have mercy 
on me, He tell all heaven stop, stan’ still, 
while he comes to see what poor sinner 
want.” This sentiment was ted with 
cries of “Amen!” “ That's it!” “Good!” 
“QO yes!” &¢.—Portland Daily News. 


RUINED OR NOT? 


“Gold is 190, and the Ey of the 
” says Mr. 


country will be destroyed, Faint- 
heart. 
“Gold is going to 200, and I shall be 


broke,” says Mr. Weakknees. 

“J am ruined! My bank balance is worth 
only fifty-five cents on the dollar,” says Mr. 
Neverthink. 

Let us stop a moment. Facts are better 
than fears, and — is better than pre- 
judice. You are suffering—yes, suffering, 
there is no other word for it—under the 
delusion that the amaunt of gold and silver 
coin in the country is an equivalent of its 
wealth. Now, do you know that the high- 
est financial authorities have never estimated 
this amount at over two hundred and fifty 
inillions; and it is probably much less, even 
in time of peace. But suppose we admit 
that it is three hundred millions. And now 
do you know that, according to the United 
States census of 1860, the wealth of the 
country—its real and personal property— 
was estimated (rather too low than too high) 
at fifteen thousand millions. 1f you will just 
take your pencil, and cypher out the pro- 
portion that three hundred millions in specie 
bears to fifteen thousand millions of pro- 
perty, you will discover that it teat neg 
titty per cent.? No! Twenty-five per cent ? 
No!—bat exactly tio per cent.; that is, the 
whole amount of specie in the couatry never 
was two per cent., or a fifticth part of the 
specie value of the property. And if, ef 
one time, the whole property of the country 
had been forced to sale for the specie in the 
country, it would not have broug!it two cents 
on the dollar of its actual speeic value. 

Specic, or the currency that may stand 
for it, is only the convenient and recognized 
medium for makine an exchange of pro- 
ducts. [t represents property in the market, 
property in transit, but never the lixed pro- 
perty ofa nation. Money ‘s the lubricator. 
[t does not make values; it simply Jubri- 
eates the machinery, and keeps the wheels 
of commerce running smovihly. When too 
abundant, the wheels run too fast; anu when 
scarce, there is too much [riction. 

And now, Mr. Faintheart, can you pick 
a flaw in our statement? /« it not absolute 
truth? But what shall we «.) t: Mr. Weak- 


knees, who is afraid of bunascpiey, and Mr. 


uarrelsome as the’ 


| 


THE PRE 


Neverthink, whd-Js 


with which they communicate heat to an afraid of his bank. 
absorbent body.” It is this “ntsmentary 

intensity” which causes the phenomenon of | If Mr. Weakknéeg ie in debt, it is now 
y hair, not blister, as the skin of _ will be due next year, or any year, 
other parts of the body would; but its tem- for it now, while you are getting 
perature becomes elevated, and the caloric 


igh prices for every thing you sell. 
ut, Mr. Neverthink, you have, say a 
ey of $20,000. You are afraid 
is up, or ing down 
about out of sight, and co. wish to invest 
this balance in some productive property. 
Will you buy a house worth only $10, 
in specie, and pay for it $18,000 in cur- 
renoy’ Suppose you wish to sell that house 
after the resumption of specie payments, it 
will bring you only $10,000, and you will 
have lost exactly $8000. Will that be a 
shrewd operation? We think ‘we can “put 
you up” to something better—something by 
which you can make your bank-balance or 
currency not - Ww its face in gold, but 
a premium besides. Invest in Government 
Bonds. Buy the 10-40s. After the war is 
over, they will be worth par in gold, and 
something over; and they pay a liberal gold 
interest from the beginning. If they are 
not safe, then no a is safe. The 
same spirit of anarchy that would repudiate 
your property in the national debt, would 
repudiate it in your house. If the law will 
not protect you in one desoriptien of your 
property, it will net in another, and your 
greatest safety, as well as profit, is in main- 
taining and strengthening the government 
that maintains and supports the law.— Phil- 
adelphia Telegraph. 


THE STAGE AND THE PULPIT. 


Fancy the thrilling effect of the Scrip- 
tures, if read as Kean reads Shaks 
or recites Macaulay! And why should we 
not have itso? Is it right and proper that 
every book for public reading should have 
justice dono to it except the Bible? and 
that, while “— other subject is allewed 
the advan a natural and impressive 
delivery, religion (which is the most im- 

t subject of all) should be denied it? 

e monstrous fallacy with which well- 
meaning, but obtuse a have been be- 
guiled, or have beguiled themselves, is that 
such reading and recitation would be “the- 
atrical,’’ and that theatrical exhibitions are 
not becoming in the house of God. To 
this hollow and ridiculous fallacy may be 
traced most of the execrable pulpit reading 
and delivery that rob the Scriptures of half 
their power, and have often made the dull- 
ness of a sermon proverbial. 

Set Kean to read the song of Miriam, or 
the fight between David and Goliah, or the 
story of the Prodigal Son, or of Christ's de- 
nunciation of the Seribes and Pharisees, or 
to recite one of Chalmer’s sermons, and you 
will see the people who had begun to ad- 
just themselves in the corners of their seats 
for their accustomed snooze, sit up, and 
listen to the very end with eager eye and 
bated breath; and all this simply Reape 
Kean would do the piece justice—that is, 
read it naturally, and as it claims to be 
read. On what possible ground, either of 
common sense or good taste, can objection 
be taken to the natural delivery of at least 
the sermon? 

If Garrick could set even the grim sol- 
dier who was on duty at the corner of the 
street blubbering like a child, and if Mrs. 
Siddons could 80 ove 
tragedian, Young, that he could not refrain 
from sobbing aloud, though he was himself 
on the stage acting the villain of the piece 
at the time—and all this while megely ut- 
tering the words of fictitious character— 
what overwhelming effects in the way of 
awakening sinners and pressing home the 
message of the gospel might not be intro- 
duced by men who are giving utterance, in 
their own character, to the mo&t sublime 
and soul-stirring traths—Glasgow Herald. 


PERPETUAL DAYLIGHT. 


The farther north we go, in voyaging 
along the Norwegian coast, during the 
months of June and July, the brighter and 
longer becomes the daylight, until at last 
you arrive at the regions of perpetual day. 
The exquisite charm of this novel state of 
things is utterly beyond the comprehension 
of those who have not experienced it. Apart 
altogether from the gladdening influence of 
suvshine, there is something delightfully 
reckless in the feeling that there is no ne- 
cessity whatever for taking note of the flight 
of time—no fear lest we should, while wan- 
dering together, or perchance alone, among 
the mountains, be overtaken by night. Dur- 
ing several weeks we have lived in the blazo 
of a long nightless day. I do not use hyper- 
bolical language when speaking of this per- 
petual daylight. During several weeks, 
after we had crossed the arctic circle, the 
sun descended little more than its own dia- 
meter below the horizon each night, so that 
it had scarcely set, when+it rose again, and 
the diminution of the light was quite insig- 
nificant—it did not approach in the slight- 
est degree to a twilight. If I had suddenly 
awakened during amy of the twenty-four 
hours, in the cabin of the yacht, or in any 
place from which it was impossible to ob- 
serve the position of the sun, I could not 
have told whether it was night or day. It 
is almost superfluous to add, that we could, 
even in the cabin, read the smallest print 
at midnight as easily as at noon-day. More- 
over, @ se midnight was brighter than a 
cloudy forenoon. 

Nevertheless, there was a distinct differ- 
ence between night and day—a difference 
with which light had nothing to do. I am 
inclined to think that the incalculable myri- 
ads of minute and invisible creatures with 
which God has filled the inhabited parts, 
exercise a much more powerful influence on 
our senses than we suppose. During the 
day-time, these teeming millions, bustling 
about in the activity of their tiny spheres, 
create an actual, though unrecoznizuble 
noise. 1 do not refer to gnats and flies, so 
much as to those atomic insects whose little 
persuns are never seen, and whose individual 
voices are never heard, and whose collective 
hum is a fact that is best proved by the 
silence that follows its cessation.. In the 
evening these al! retire to rest, and night is 
marked by a deep impressive stillness, which 
we are apt erroneously to suppose is alto- 
wether the result of that* noisy giaut, man, 
having betaken himeelf to his lair. Yet this 
difference between might and day was only 
noticcable when we were alone or very quiet. 
The preponderating meises resulting from 
conversziiuu Or Walking, were more than 
sulliviciut tu aisnel the sweet induence. 

We were ollem very wrong in our ideas 
of time. Oneo oF ties, on landing, and 
pins into a hamlet on the coast, we have 


been much surprised to find tlre deepest 


silence reining every where, and, on peep- 
ing in at*a window, to observe that the 
inhabitants wererall in bed, while the sun 
was blazing high im the heavens. Some- 
times, too, on retutuing from a shooting or 


wer the eminent | 


fishing expedition, I have seen a bush or 
tree fall of smal! birds, each standing on 
one leg, with its head thrust under its win 
and its little reund body puffed up to 

twice its size, and having thus been reminded 
that the hours for rest had returned. Of 
eourse, a little observation and reflection 
would at any time have cleared up our minds 
as to whether day or night was on the wing; 
nevertheless I state the simple truth, whon 
I say we were often much perplexed, and 
sometimes ludicrously deceived, by the con- 
version of night into day. . 


PRINTED BUTTERFLIES. 


Lithographic prints of butterflies, colour- 
ed after nature, are very life-like. Some of 
the American artists are getting up litho- 
graphed specimens of these “ flying flowers,” 
which look so natural that ple have 
undertaken to pick them off the paper or 

on which they are printed. But 
a London publisher has gone one step ahead 

our butterfly-mongers. He has issued a 
book illustrated with real butterflies. They 
are flattened out on the page like a crow en 
a barn door, with bodies, wings, antenne, 
and even the downy dust of their pinions, 
all in good order, and the original brilliant 
colours undimmed. Semo subtle paste or 
glue fastens them tight to the page, and a 
varnish preserves all the delicacy of their 
hues. At first sight they would be taken 
for marvellous imitations of the real insects, 
and it is only by a reference to the preface 
of the book that the reader learns that the 
butterflies are the genuime articles. The 
publisher states that the hundred and odd 
specimens which he presents to the public 
were fortunately so common in England 
that he was enabled to preserve them in 
sufficient abundance to furnish forth a good 
sized edition of the book. The accompany- 
ing text is descriptive and poetical, and the 
general effect of the work is pleasing. One 
objection to this mode of printing butter- 
flies in America is, that the largest and 
finest specimens cannot be netted in suffi- 
cient numbers to do any thing like justice 
to our national products in that line. 


EAGLE-CATCHING IN LITHUANIA. 


In one part of the park where a clearing 
had been made in the centre of a plantation 
of fir trees, a ceck was tied by a long string 
to a peg driven into the ground. Upon 
four upright posts a strong net was loosely 
hung, forming a square of about six feet 
about the place where the cock was attached. 
The net was for catching eagles and other 
birds of prey. Attracted by the crowin 
o€ the cock, they perched upon the wee 
of some neighbouring tree, and making a 
sudden swoop upon their intended victim, 
they are caught in the meshes of the net. 
The gamekeeper told me that several eagles 
hawks, and vultures had been captured in 
this manner. They were all found entan- 

close to the ground, none having ever 

vertically dewnwards, when they 

would have been sure of their , for 

the net is entirely open at the roa Fea 
burg and Warsaw wn 1863-4. 


THE BOBOLINK. 


Where the pheasant late was drumming 
With her brown and spotted wings; 
Where the velvet bees are humming, 
Where the ox-eyed daisy swings— 
The gay bobolink is coming, 
With his song the welkin rings. 
His coat is black as night, 
His epanlettes are white; 
A meadow bard is he, 
Minstrel of liberty. 


Hear the chorus of the rover 
As he sings upon a reed, 
On the thistle, in the clover, 
On the tip-top of the weed, 
On the elm-twig bending over, 
Singing when he husks the seed. 
Where the soft cotton grows, 
As white as winter snows, 
He never sang the lay 
That charms the ear to-day. 


How soft and tender is the twitter 
Of this meadow minstrel gay! 
How jubilant the wings that flitter, 
While he sings his roundelay 

Above the still and faithful sitter 
Upon her nest of wool and hay! 
When the glad husband sings, 
Ilis wife, with folded wings, 
Hid in the grass and flowers 
Forgets the fleeting hours. 
—George W. Bungay. 


FREAKS OF CALORIC. 


It is a curious fact that mental depres- 
sion has a great effect in inducing sun- 
stroke. I will give two instances. Dur- 
ing the rainy season of 1857, a body of 
Eurepean troops, who were engaged in sup- 
pressing the Sepoy mutiny, encountered an 
overwhelming force, and met with a re- 
verse. They had been for weeks exposed 
to the sun, at all hours of the day, without 
losing a man. But in that retreat the dis- 
pirited men fell by scores, never to rise 
again, under the burning influence of the 
solar rays. Again, a much-respected police 
sergeant in Caleutta, who had been for 
years in India, and accustomed to brave 
the sun at all seasons, received the intel- 
licence of his wife’s sudden death. As he 
sorrowfully crossed the barrack-yard, letter 
in hand, to communicate the sad news to 
his superior officer, he fell down, smitten, 
as with a thunderbolt, by coup de soleil. It 
is well-known that this baneful effect of 
the sun’s rays varies exceedingly in dif- 
ferent tropical and semi-tropical places. In 
the West India Islands, oT they are 
nearer the line than the northern parts of 
Hindustan, men expose themselves to the 
sun with comparative impunity. A Barba- 
does planter, who came to. settle in Madras, 
insisted on riding out in the sun, as he 
had been wont to do in “Little Mngland,” 
(so that Island is fondly termed by the 
inhabitants.) He laughed at well-meaning 
advisers, and lost his life from sun-stroke 
Even in Ceylon, though that dependency is 
nearer the line than continental India, the 
Europeans do not dread the sun as they do 
on the other side of Palk’s Strait. On 
board a ship, in the open sea, I have lain 
fur hours, basking in the full blaze of an 
equatorial sun, without ill effect. Lastly, I 
have frequently erossed the Hoogly in an 
open boat from Howrah to Calcutta. While 
on the water, I could stand boldly exposed 
to the sun's rays; but the moment I set 
my foot on shore, unless I raised my um- 
brella, the solar heat began to bore, like a 
two-inch auger ints my skull.— Chambers’ 
Journal 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C 


The Dividends of this ee 


the eption of Policy-holders, in 
following ways: 
ay to the amount ineured. 


be permanently redu 


3. By applying « ion of the cash wslue of the 
dividend peyment in whele or én part 


of any annual premium. 


4. Any future dividend may be applied, to reduce 


the annual 


an anouit futurc premiums may 


remiums, during the five years mext sxc- 
laration of the same. 


OMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The 
issued in Ma 
$507.40 more ¢ 

Should the 
$655.08 of the $1940.90, 
have no premium to 
$640.51 in 1566, he would have jo 
year; and surrendering $625.93 in 
no premium to 
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EXAMPLE OF DIVIDEND. 

Dividend added to Policy No. 20,274, for $10,000, 
1858, amounts to $1940.96, which is 

‘an the premiums paid thereon. 

Assured wish to do se. he may surrender 
added tohis Policy, and thereby 

pay next year. Ry aaa 


remiums; and 
= in full, but 
e Company 


YOUR 77 
HOME 


TOUR OWS COMPANY. 


Life Insurance 


Trust Company. 
WALNUT STREET, 
South-East Corner of Fourth, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR (863, OVER 
$200,000. 


LOSSES PAID DURING THE YEAR 
AMOUNTING TO OVER 


Imgurance made upen the Total Abstinence 
rates, the lowest in the world. Also upon Joint 
Steck rates, which are over 20 per cent. lower 
than Moatoa! rates. 

The Teon-Years Non-Forfeiture Plan, by which 
® person insured can make all his payments in 
ten years, and does not forfeit, should he not be 
able to pay his full ten years, is now a most 
popular method of insurance. 

Insurers upon the Mutual System in this Com- 
pany have the additional guarantee of 


$250,000 
Capital Stock, all paid up in Cash, which, to- 
gether with Cash Assets now on hand, amount 


to over 
$800,000. 


The Trustees have made a Dividend on all 
Mutua! Policies in force, December 32, 1863, of 


Fifty Per Cent. 


of the amount of Premiums received during the 
year, which amount is credited to their Policies, 
and the Dividend of 1860, upen Policies issued 
that year, is now pay as the Policies are re- 
newed. 


THE AMERICAN 
HOME COMPANY, 


Its Trustees are well-known citizens in our midst, 
entitiing it to more consideration thea those 
whose Managers reside in distant cities. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


ALEX. WHILLDIN, | WM. J. HOWARD 
J. EDGAR THOMPSON SAMUEL T. BODINE 
GEORGE NUGENT. | JOHN AIKMAN, 


How. JAS. POLLOCK, | CHAS. F. H®AZLITT, 
ALBERT C. ROBERTS,| How. JOS. ALLIGON, 
P. B. MINGLE, ISAA URST. 


SAMUEL WORK, 


ALEX. WHILLDIN, President. 
SAM’L WORK, Vice-President. 


JOHN ©. SIMS, Actuary. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Sec'y and Treas’r. 
CHAS. G. ROBESON, Asst. Sec’y. 


All the Profits Go to the Insured 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF BOSTON. 


ESTABLISHED, 1843. 
Accumulated Capital, $3,000,000 

A Person 32 can insure $6000 on his Life 
in the New Exetayp Morvat Lire 


Company, by paying $72.50 in cash, and note for 
In act casa Companies $75 would only insure 
The Note plan addds $2000 at once. The Cash 
In” the Note Company the Dividends are 

plied to Cancelling the Notes, thus reducing 
In the event of death, the Lleirs of the Insured 

under the Note system would receive $6000 less 
WILLIAM CETTY, 
Agent, and Attorney for Pennsylvania, 
425 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 
Life Insurance, 
“oy 
LIFE COMPAM, 
31 NASSAU STRELT—Afler Jarury |, 1865. 


same amount. 
plan adds only $1600 in 17 reaas. 
the 
amount of both Principal and Interest. 

i Co ] 
would be paid the Deceased. 
New Philadelphia Bank Building, 
MANHATTAN 
156 and 158 Broadway, New York, 


ta¢ Posr Orrics.) 
Cash Capital, and Accumula- 
tion, over - - §1,700,000 00 
Claims Paid, - - - $00,000 00 


Dividends to Policy Holders, 700,060 60 


This Company bas the following advantages 
over others: 

It is a Steck and Mutual Combined—giring 
eaf ty of manag: ment large prcfits to the 
eurer. Di.id.ods seven-eighths of prodis every 
tbree yeare. 

Dividends etn be used to increase the annount 
Insured or pay Premiums. P.licves iu force for 
five yee sare i.e ntetable on ground of error ia 
tho appli-a.ion, exce,tas age. 


Premiums mav be pad ennus!iy, semi-annually, 
or quarte ly, when the policy is for life, and the 
a nu-l pre miom amounts to §.0, or over. From 


forty ty) ifte pere nt may be pad by notes. 
Percons insured may visit Eu-op+in firet class ves- 
scle, ou! exsracharge, at ails. aso: so! the year. 
gr neies for thi. Comp: ny are established tn all 
the p incipal cities, where spplicati.n can be made 
for all nec inf rmation. 
HENRY &TOKFS President. 
Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actucry. 
J. L. HALSEY, As istant Secretary. 
ABRAM DUBOIS, M.D., Medical 


NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS 
Just Issued by the 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Price. 

ALICK AND HIS BLIND UNOLE, 85 and 40 cts, 
EMMA HERBERT, . 45 and 58 cts. 
EARLY DAWN, . 36 and 40 cts. 
HOMES OF THE WEST, . . 55 and 66 cts. 
AUNT HARRIET’BS TALES, - 55 and 60 cis. 
CARRIE TRUBMAN, . . . 25 and 30 cts. 
SUNSHINE FOR GLOOMY HOURS, 


(With Illustrations.) . 50 and 55 cts. 
THE FIVE GIFTS, 20 and 25 ots. 
CHERRY BOUNCE, *. . . 45 and 56 cts. 


MY DOG ROVER, . 35 and 40 cts. 
FRANK ESTON, . . 35 and 46 cts. 


UNCLE ALICK’S SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


TEDDY, THE BILL-POSTER, . and 00 oe 

FREDERICK GORDOX, 45 and 56 cts. 

SUSIE'S MISTAKE, 45 and ots 

CHARLIE EVANS, . » 25 and 36 ots. 
Please address orders to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspendent. 


THE. TWO COMMISSIONS. 


ON SATURDAY, JUNE 18th, 
Will be Published 


THE TWO COMMISSIONS, 
THE APOSTOLICAL 


AND 


THE EVANCELICAL. 


BY GEORGE JUNKIN, D.D‘, LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth Limp. 35 Cents. 


CONTENTS. 


Cuar. I1.—Social Law an original law in man’s 
nature. - 

Caar. I1.—The Church—a social body under this 
law—Orgagized under the Abrahamic Covenant. 

Cuar. HL.—The Sinai Covenant « restrictive 


stom. 

"Genel IV.—Theo Ki m of Messiah: its Pro- 

visional Government. the A Com miasién. 
Cuar. V,—Theo Bvrangelical Commission. 
Cuar. VI.—The two Commissions com pared— 


Vil.—Objections. 1. The Apostle 
. name 
continuee—2. The functions continue—3. Paul 


wasanA 
Cuar. resulte. 


Published by 
WK. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Every Superintendent and 
Teacher Should Have It. 


The Sunday-School ‘Times, 


A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS PAPER, 
One Dollar a Year in Advance. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., Publishors, 
148 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
ORIBNER'S NEW BOOKS—No. 194 


Sraser, New 
AMPRICA AND HER By 


Raszar T. 1 vel. 98.50. 
DEAN SYSONYMSB OF THE NE 


TEATAMENT. Second lvol., $1.25. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN LI By 

Rev Jawns 1 vol. 
BUSHNELL’S (Gav. H.) RK AND 


PLAY. lvol. $1.60. 

MAN AND NATURE. By Hon. Geonex P. 
Maase. 1 vol. 

CHAPLAINS AND CLERGY OF THE RBVO- 
LUTION. By J.T. $1.50. 


Copies sent by Mail, post-paid on receipt of price. 


SHE WHITE HOUSE, 
Located on 
Massachusetts Avenue, 

Between the Ocean and Railroad, at 
ATLANTIC CITY, 


Is Now Preranep to Recervs Visrrors. 
The Proprietor, thankfal for the past liberal 
support. pledges himself to spare no efforts that 
will contribute te the happiness of his Patrons, 
and secure for them the comforts of a home at the 
sea-side. 
For information, address 
WILLIAM WHITEHOUSE, 
Atlantic City. 


IGHT HOUSE Crrr, 
L New Nearest House to the Beach.— 
hie well-known House is now open for the 


reception of never was better. 


N, 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


INE CLOTsalNG—Ready Made, and Made to 
Order. — Having bought out Robert H. 
Adams's well-known Estabiishment, the Sub- 
seriber prop ses to continue the Tailoring and 
lbing business, conducting it on the same 
srinalaies of honest and upright dealing that 
agave gaiced for the House the reputstion it en- 
joys. Me takes pleswsure in acneuncing thet be 
has secured the services of the followiug gentle. 
men: 
Culling Department. Sc lexmen. 
E. Wise, LEWIS G. GREEN, 
JOHN ELKINTEN, GEONGE JAMES, 
who will be happy to ese their Friends and the 
Public, at WILLIAM 8. JON Es’8, 
(Snuecessor Robe t H. Adama,) 
8. E. Corner Seventh and Market Sts., Philad’a. 


OTIC BE.—We take this opportuaity of in- 
re forwing our Friends and Oustomers that 
> heveasocia'ed ourselves with BE. H. 

vo. Gin Market Street, below Seventh, Philedelphia, 
where we would be ple sed to heve you cal). 
We shal keop always on hand a firet-class 
twk of Rerds Made Ciothing. Also. a stuck of 
Pi ee G o s, which we will make to order, in the 
must Fashionable Style. 
LIPPENCOTT, 
GEORGE L. HAIN«S, 
CHARLES ©. OZIAS, 
Late with R. H. Adame, Scventhand ket streets. 


C 


UMBERLAND SAUCE.—This Sauce. possess- 


ing very agreeable Flavour, and peculiar 
pagraney, and imparting &@ most grateful zest to 
ail Meat, Steaks, Game, Fish, dou ps, is 
more generally useful than ony other Sauce. 
While its unequelled excellence recominsnds it 
to its reasonable cost re pminends it 


to Dealers, being free from the expenses of Ex- 


change and Duty entailed Upon Foreige Sauces. 


Sold Retail by Grocers generaliy tnrougbout the 
United States and Canadas. Wholesale by 
ARCHER & REEVES, Wholesale Agents for 
Charles 8. Fithian & Co.'s (lave Fithion Pogue's) 
Sauces, Canned Fruits, Jellies, &c., No. 45 Nosra 
Waren Srazet, 


Second Edition. 4| 
The BOOK for the NATION 


AND 
THE TIMES. 
BY 
A CITIZEN U.S. 0. A. 
12mo Pamphlet. 25 Cents. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Among the many publications from the press 
this is eminently timely. Setting out with the 
idea that the present calamities upon our coun- 
try are the just judgments of God for our pa- 
Gonal sins, it faithtully proceeds to show the 
prominent ways by which, as a nation, we have 
sinned, viz:—By adepting a natioaal Constitution 
which makes no fermal recognition of God: by 
not regarding as a nation civil govermmont as an 
ordinance of God; by disregarding the law of God 
in relation to the moral character of our civil 
rulers; and by maintaining slavery, and refusing 
try it of God. These are its lead- 
ng positions, and they are generally well main- 
tained. We would rejoice to see this pam phiet 
have s wide circulation.— Christian Instructor. 

It is a sound, earnest, iotie plea for national 
religion and national ri should 
be read and circulated Sees the lan, we 


What our mation needs now, 


A vigoreus and earnest o fer 

ntance and amencment. are 
urning fraa Birhop Hopkins’ sophistical 
ments to the straightforward declaration of the 
pamphiet—*“Theie is no smell measure of 
ineurred by justifying slavery from the Bible, 


and at the same time refusing to try our slavery 
Presbyterian. 


by the Bible.” — American 

It is pious and patriotic, and has, in o tion 
winded rival “ Hopkins on Slower 

ra im t an 
portan vantage of truth. 

A lucid, faithful, earnest, honest tract exactly 
suited to our national exigency. It is definite in 
its statements, puts its finger on the sins, the 
actual sins of the land, and exhibits the prinei- 
ples on which Jehovah deals with nations. The 
author, at page 51, makes sad havoc with the 
popular fallacy, that beeause the Hebrews had 
slavery, therefore Southern’ slavery was legiti- 
mate.— Presbyterian Standard. 

“Tas Boos ron raz Natioy,” is the title of an 
earnest and forcible pampblet, in which the au- 
thor shows that God is not morely chastising, but 
punishing us for our national ae 

*~* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
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PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, 
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waats of Ministers, Ohuroh Libraries, aad private 
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I. 
MEMOIR OF BR. WILSON, 


A MBMORIAL THE RBV. BIRD 
BOR, D.D, late Emeritus 


Bystematic ey! im the General Th 
Sewimary of the Protestaat Ob 
in the United States. By. W. Baox- 
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DA COSTA’S MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS. 


MEDIGAL DIAGNOSIS; With Special Reference 
to Practical Medicine. A Guide to the Kaows 
and Discrimination of Diseases. 
M. Da Costa, M.D., Lecturer on Clinical Medie 

cine, and Physician to the Philadelphia Hospi- 

tal, 4c. 8vo. Amply Illustrated. §35. 
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MASON & HAMLIN’S © 
CABINET ORGANS. 
CAUTION TO PURCHASERS. 


Theo wide demand fer our CABINET ORGAN§ 
has induced Dealers, in some cases, to advertise 
quite diferent Instruments as ' 


CABINET ORGANS, 


and in others, te represent to 
Harmosiums and other Reed 
same thing. Tus is 
lencies of the 


CABINET ORGANS, 


which have given them their bigh reputation, 
ariee not merely from the superiority of their 
workmanship; but also,in large measure, from 
ES*ENTIAL DiFCRRENCES IN CoNarRUcTION, which 
being petented sr os, cannot be imitated, by 
ether makers. From these arise their better 
quality and volume of tene, and capacity of ex- 
ression. Every CABINE? ORGAN has upon 
ta name-board, iu full, the words, 


“MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGAN.” 


When a Dealer represents any other Instru- 
ment as a CABINET URGAN, it is usually 9 
mere attempt so sell an inierior Instrument, on 
which he can make a larger profit. 


Prices of Cabinet Organs, 895 to $550, 


WAREROONDIS. 
MASON & HAMLIN, 


274 Washington St., Boston; 


MASON BROTHERS, 
No. 7 Mercer Street, New York, 


& 
Machine. 


urchasers that 
gans are the 
wer Tacs. The excel- 


Sewing 


‘uis Machine is now so weil known th it 
hardly seems worth while to call attention t@ the 
toliowing tacts: 

It forms @ flat elastic seam, which will not rip 
in wear. 

Itis entirely noiseless. 

A putented device prevents its being turned 
back ward. 

Tne Needle cannot be set wreng. 

Can be used sucee-sfully without other netrue- 
tions then accompany the Machine. 

jar Send fora sireular, containing f | infor 
mation, Notices trom the Press, Testimor ds from 

ing the Machine, &c, 
WILLCOX. 
508 Broadway, Nev ork, 
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MERCY’S REIGN... 


Arid the hovels of the poor, 
Of oki sweet Mercy walked our earth, 

In sober guise,anundemure, 
Beloved by these of lowly birth; 

But for admittance sought in vain 

Where wealth maintmined its sordid reign. 


But now, with recent honours crowned, 
‘She shows the world an eltered mien; 

Her snowy brow with diamonds bound, 
By every voice acknowledged queen, 

The fairest monarch of our me, 

She rules by love—a sway sublime. 


Her pulaces majestic rise 

la ety of the lend, 
Bheened ly the sun of western skies, 

And decked by many a lily band 
With offerings willing hearts have brought, 
And willing hands have choieely wrought. 


Behold throughout her proud saleons 
What throngs come answering at her call, 
Where wer-wern flags, in grim feetoons, 
Hang round each starry-bannered wall, 
And myriad flashing links combine 
To swell the splendour of her shrine. 


Wealth pours its treasures at her feet, 
And heroes rise at her command, 
With holy ardour Gred, to greet 
The summons ringing through the land, 
Te sid the suffering, free the slave, 
Ané soothe the anguish of the brave. 


U on by Mercy's heavenly spell, 
er followers, ike meek angels, go 
the rear of shot and shell, 
.Te bear tho maimed, both friend and foe, 
Far from the shock of war's alarms, 
And lull their pains with healing balms. 
The long corridors 
They nightly walk with noiseless tread, 
To bless the patient's weary hours, 
Qs, ore the lingering seul has fled, 
_ Te show the cross where life is given, 
And point the fading eye two 


~ Q1 who shall scern this latter age, 
Or dare foretell our country's fall, 
When deeds like those gild history's page, 
‘And mart our dey foremost of all 
on the scroll] of time, 
render Mercy's reign sublime? 


HUMMING BIRDS. 


| Itis not a little remarkable that humming- 
lbirds are @onfined to the New World and its 
“@ajapent islands. Some 


still main- 
, however, that exist in India and 
ica; and Mr. G states that he had 
altercation with a gentleman 
that the humming-bird was 


and the birds su to belong to this 
family in are totally 


‘@ifferent group, the Nectarinidw, or sun- 
birds; the onfy points of resemblance be- 
tween them the Trochilidz being their 


diminutive size and showy plumage. 
~ But although humming-birds are con- 
ed to the New World and the West 
ies, their range in America is enormous. 
ey have been found as high as the sixty- 
t parallel on the Pacific coast, and as low 
‘as Tierra del Fuego, flitting about in snow- 
storms. The — of birds is assuredly 
one of the most interesting studies in natu- 
ral history. We admire the grand flight of 
the eagle as he sweeps through thg storm- 
clouds, but we know the strength of his 
mighty pinions, and can comprehend how 
battles successfully with the tempest; 
put our admiration is changed to amaze- 
ment when we find the delicate and — 
scarcely larger than a big 
bee, and apparently fitted only to adorn a 
servatory, passing over vast zones of the 
obo, and flying through sunshine and 
torm, heat and cold, from the fiery tropics 
to the new and ice of the Rocky Mountains 
on the north, and Cape Horn on the south. 
This migratory habit of the humming- 
bird enables visitors to the Oanadas and 
orth America to make the acquaintance 
one of the most beautiful species. This 
is the Trochilus Colubris, or Red-throated 
humming-bird, which migrates in great 


*pumbers in summer from the Gulf of 


Mexico northward. Mr. Gould dwells lov- 
gly on his first sight of one of these 
Reine birds; and we too, well remem- 
her the first time we saw one of these little 
-@heatures. We had landed at Halifax, at 
the latter ead of August, and quite unpre- 
ed for the meteor-like vision; we were 
tly puzzled to accouut for the flashes of 
feat that darted before us in the gardens 
of the Government House; until suddenly 
femembering that we were in the summer- 
land of humming-birds, we were no longer 
at d loss to give a name to the erial beings 
which, like the hues of roses steeped in 
liquid fire, now darted joyously from flower 
to flower, and now hung motionless in the 
air, probing in the azure blossoms with 
‘their long bills. 
At a later period of the year, when en- 


_ joying the hospitality of Sir John Robiao- 
gon, late Chief Justice of Canada, at To- 


ronto, we had the pleasure of seeing the 
on which we looked, glittering with 

ese birds, which darted froia tree to tree 
and flower to flower in countless numbers; 
and that we may not be thought cxaggera- 
ting, here is a letter written lately to Mr. 
Gould, from a gentleman residing in To- 
ronto: 


“] wish you could have been with us last 
summer, you would have had a chance of 
‘watehing your favourite humming-birds to 

r heart's content. I do not in the least 
when I say, that during the 

time the horsg-chestnuts were in flower, 
there were hundreds of these little tiny 
creatures about my grounds. While sit- 
ting in my library { could hear their sharp 
guerulous notes as the males fought like so 
many little bantam-cocks with each other. 
On one large horse-chestnut tree, just at 
the eorner of the house, they swarmed 
about the fuliage like so many bees, and 
as the top branches of the tree were “close 
to my bed-room windows, every now and 
then ofie bird more buld than the rest 
would dart inte the open window, and 
rch upon the wardrobe or the top of the 


-post. 

This lovely humming-hird is radiant with 
gior . The whole of his back, upper part 
of the neck, flanks, tail coverts, and two 
middle tai! featuers, are of a rich golden 
green; the wings and taila purplish brown; 
under surface of the boly white, tinged 
with green; the throat ravy red, changin , 
according to the po-itioa in which it is 
viewed, from deep black to fiery crimson 
or burning orange; while the bill, eyes, 
legs and feet are black. Such is the livery 
of the male, for he alone wears these i- 
ous hues. The female, unlike the daugh- 
ters of Eve, is a more sober-hued creature, 
which rule applies to ail temale humming- 
birds. 

The nests of humming-birds are fabrics 
of exquisite construction. Mr. Gould dwells 
with pardonable enthusiasm on the wonder- 


ful beauty ot these tiny cradles. Many are 


not large than balf a walnut-shell, aud these 
are the neatest and mest 
It is also worthy of remark that many ham- 
ming-birds are not satisfied by making the 
interior of their nests aad 
comfertable, but they tow vast pains 
on the exterior, which is lavishly decorated 


ers. These adornments are 
euch a maoner that tho larger pieces ~re 
in the middle portion of the nest, ap% the 
smaller on that part attached to tbe branch 
or leaf. —Fraser’s Magazine. 


M. DU CHAILLU IN AFRICA. 


Ata meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, a letter was read from M. Chaill 
who had arrived on the western of 
Africa, near to the former point from 
which he penetrated the interior. Sir 
Roderick Murchison stated that M. Chaillu 
bad expended all the money gained by the 
publication of his book in Sitting out his 
new expedition; that he had taken out a 
supply of instruments, to enable him to 
make accurate ions, and establish 
the points on which doubts had been 
thrown; but on conveying the instruments 
to shore, the canoe containing them was 
upset, and they were all lost. M. Chaillu 
was in consequence detained until fresh 
instruments, which the Geographical So- 
ciety had provided for him, were reoeived. 
His letter, addressed to Sir Roderick, gave 
an entertaining account of some of his 
transactions with the African tribe among 
whom he was residing. The King was on 
friendly terms with Whee during kis former. 
expedition, and had then entered inte an 


t that any of his people whe 
stole M. Chaillu’s should © be 
| The same law had been again es- 
tablished ; but, notwithstanding, M. Chail- 


lu’s fowls from time to time disap , 
When he complained, he was that 
they had been eaten by the ants; but the 
disappearance of ten fowls in one night was 
more than such a cause could explain, and 
M. Chaillu insisted on the discovery and 

ishment of the culprits. He was at 

informed that they could not be found, 
but-that two other persons might be pun- 
ished instead of them. To this substitu- 
tion of the immocent fer the guilty he would 
not consent; and as he became peremptory 


were , and they proved to be one 
of the King’s wives, his brother's sister, 
and two other women. An offer was made 
to make compensation by fine; but he in- 
sisted on the fulfilment of the law. He 
was then told that he must flog them him- 
self. That prepesition he deolined; but he 
inted their nearest relatives to execute 
e sentence, which was, of course, done 
very leniently; but it served as a useful 
warning for the future. 


BRAINS AND WHISKERS. 


At a meeting of the British and Foreign 
School Society, Ear] Granville, in the course 
of his aaah, said:—He remembered a 
story of Lord Brougham, who, he was happy 
to say, was showing all the interest he ever 
felton the subject of popular education, and 
in the success of the British and Forei 
School Socicty. young man asked him 
how it came to that a mutual friend 
had black hair and white whiskers. Lord 
Brougham said it was the simplest thing in 
the world, for the gentleman had never 
given his brains any work, but what with 
eating and talking his whiskers never had 
any rest. ; 


THE STOBK. 


The stork, in Schleswig, is the pet of the 
country people, who cherish all manner of 
superstitions concerning him. They ¢n- 
courage him to build upon their roofs. 
Happy is the cottager at the summit of 
whose gable tho head and back of “Ja more 
cigogne’ are to be seen rising above the 
nest of sticks in which she broods over her 
coming covey. Among many stories that 
were told me in which the stork figured, I 
noted ong as being particularly curious and 
well atheutientel, A mischievous Schles- 
wigian damsel took advantage of the mo- 
mentary absence of a brooding, sterk to 
remove the eges and substitute those of an 
owl. When hatching time came, watch was 
kept, and it was evident that the domestic 
happiness of Mr. and Mrs. Stork was se- 
riously compromised by the appearance of 
the newly-born. Stork pere was manifestly 
puzzled apd put out by the unusual appear- 
ance of his pseudo-offspring; there was 
nothing of the paternal profile about them; 
and probably he reinembered to have seen, 
when returning home late of eveninyzs, an 
ill-looking, blink-eyed fellow, to whom he 
recognized in them a cerjain family like- 
ness. After addressing remonstrances to 
his wife, in the guise of some pretty severe 
pecks, he flew away, but presently returned, 
bringing with him other storks of grave 
aspect, probably the elders of the tribe. 
They held a consultation, and then set upon 
the owlets, threw them out of the nest, and 
killed them; after which they attacked the 
mother stork, killed her likewise, and then 
departed. Doubtless they had acted as 
seemed to them just in so unusual a case, 
and had carried out the sentence they had 
passed after constituting themselves into a 


Creswell Court extraordinary.— Correspond- 
ence of the London Times. 


THE BIG TREES OF CA'IFORNIA. 


In your issue of April 21, says a writer 
in the Country Gentleman, you publish an 
article from the pen of your readable oor- 
respondent, L. Bartlett, on the “Age of 
Big Trees in California.” I send you a 
few extracts from “Scenes of Wonder and 
Curiosity in California,” by Hutchings: 

“Let us first walk upon the ‘big tree 
stump.’ You see it is perfectly smooth, 
me | and level. Upon this stump, how- 
ever incredible it may seem, on the 4th of 
July, thirty-two persons were engaged in 
dancing four sets of cotillions, at one time, 
without suffering any inconvenience what- 
ever, and besides these there were musicians 
and lookers on. 

“Across the solid wood of this stump, 
five feet and a half from the ground, (now 
the bark is removed, which was from fifteen 
to eighteen inches in thickness,) measured 
twenty-five feet, and with the bark twenty- 
eight feet. Think fora moment; the stump 
of a tree exceeding nine yards in diameter, 
and sound to the very centre. This tree 
employed five men for twenty-two days in 
felling it—not by chopping it down, but by 
boring it off with pump augurs. After the 
stem was fairly severed trum the stump, 
the uprightuess of the tree and breadth of 
‘its base sustained it in its position. To 
accomplish the feat of throwing it over, 


about two and a half days were spent in in- 


in his demand for justice, the real offenders | 


year, This noble tree 
Dad two feet in height, 


with gaudy lichens and many-hued feath- { in cireumference at the ground.” 
ip 


Again he says :—“ A short distance from 
the abeve lies the and majestic 
body of the ‘Father of the Forest,’ the 
largest tree of the whole group, half buried 
in the soil. This tree measured, in cir- 
cumference at the roots, one hundred and 
ten feet. It is two hundred fect to the 

branch. By the trees that were bro- 


[ken off when this tree bowed its proud head 
in i 


ts fall, it is estimated that when stand- 
ing it could not be less than four hundred 
and thirty-five feet in height. Three hun- 
dred feet from the roots, and where it was 
broken off by striking against another large 
tree, it is eighteen feet in diameter.” 
Now, taking Mr. 
agree pith tchings’, let us figure the 
age of the the Forest.” Its 
diameter must be thirty-five feet at its 
roots, amd twenty grains to the inch would 
make it four thousand two hundred years 
old, if I figure correctly. 


THE SHAH’S JEWEL-ROOM. 

In Bastwick’s A 3 Residence 
in Persia, we have an acoount of the Shah's 
jewol-room—one of those scenes which used 
to be seem by the travellers of three hun-| 
dred years ago, and which gave rise t 
many ef the inflated stories of Oriental 


“Tn such show as secmed to 
realize the wonders o ’s lamp, the 
bye was too mach @asried and” the memory 


too for description to be possible 
But I remetiber that dt the back of all was 


it two Persian lambskia caps, adorned with 
splendid aigrettes of diamonds. The crown 
itself was shaped like » Sower-pot, with the 
small end open, and the other closed. 


neay- 
com 

studded with enormous jewels, a tray fal 
of foreign orders set in brilliants, and in 
front ef all lay a dozen swords, one or two 
of whieh are worth quarter of a million 
each. A with these were epaulettes 
covered wi 
contrived that the ts revolved, and 
kept up a continual skimmer.” 

he value of the whole of these jewels 
is estimated at from six to seven millions, 
doubtless by the unreal estimate put upon 
jewels like the “Sea of Light, which are 
quite unsaleable.” 


A SINGULAR MALADY. 


The Courrier des A 
account of the Bisho Annecy’s visita- 
tion, records a fact which appears rather to 
have been borrowed from some hi of 
the middle than to have woes in 
the nineteenth century, in a French depart- 
malady has for several 


care 
lath which has baffled 
Some persons have characterized this ma- 
lady, which preveils chiefly ans the 
female population, by calling those who are 
attacked with it the . Meany of the 
ishabitents are, in fact, convinced that the 
commune has been speli-bound. It is recol- 
lected, moreover, that in the year 1862 a 
great number of persons were affected with 
this strange y, which produces all the 
effect of viglont maduess without having its 
character. These people were dispersed 
among various hospitals throughout France, 
and returned home perfectly cured. This 
syear, other persons were attagked with the 
same disease, which lately assamed very 
alarming proportions. It was under these 
ciroumstances that Dr. Maguin, Bishop of 
Annecy, influenced solely by a spirit of 
charity, paid a pastoral visit to Morzine, 
and it was at the very time he was adwin- 
istering the sacrament of confirmation that 
oval of the women present at the cere- 
mony, and some who were about to receive 
the sacrament, were attacked with the dis- 
ease. A scandalous scene then took place 
in the church. The Courrier declines to 
enter into the particulars, which were too 
dreadful for publication. It merely states 
that it became necessary to send for a 
strong detachment of infantry, commanded 
by a superior officer, who succeeded in 
restoring order. 


TWO NEW BIRDS. 


A couple of new birds have just come to 
London from the very heart of Africa. 
The queen has a consul away up the river 

ile Breen hundred miles, where he soarce- 
ly sees a white face once a year. It is a 

t of the world very little known, and 
Mtr. Petherick finds some odd creatures in 
it. As he was out hunting one day, he fell 
in with a flock of these strange birds. 
They live among the tall bulrushes which 
edge the shallow rivers of that region. Of 
course, he wanted to get one; but they 
would not be caught alive, so the Arab 
hunters brought him some of their exes 
These he gave the hens to hatch; and the 
poor hens were sadly puzzled by the odd 
ways and ugly faces of their monster chick- 
ens. Ue hired a boy to look after and feed 
his pets, who delighted in playing with the 
boy, running after him, and rattling their 
immense bills in the funniest way. The 
upper bill, you see, looks like a fisherman's 
boat, bottom up, or, as some say, like the 
head of awhale. For this reason, English 
ornithologists—an ornithologist is one who 
studies birds—call it the Badlsniceps rex, 
certainly a very hard name to be called. 
It means, they say, “the whale-headed 


king.” 
Two birds only out of five reached a 
land alive. Beth were dirty and travel- 
worn, but in very good health. The young- 
est was quite overcome by the fatigues of 
the voyage. He sat down on his haunches, 
looking miserably home-sick, and stoutly 
refi to be set on his legs. On their ar- 
rival, supper was soon ready. The keeper 
set before them a number of little fish in a 
basket. Rex looked at them with a know- 
ing eye, as much as to say, “I never saw 
fish like you; but mevertheless I will taste 

ou.” te took one step to the front, and, 
in a king-like way, caught a fish or two 


, in giving an 


ears in 
tamed 1709 


| 


PRE 


i il. Thay were not according to 
i for he shook his head and great 
like little bey who found it did 
taste good. 
| Some ether and r fish were brought. 
Directly Rex opened his wide mouth for 
another swallow; and there leoked to be 
plenty of room for a twenty pound cod to 
without so much as x wifcing. 
Whey are ting te feel more and more at 
heme in Zeslogical gardens, or gardens 
of animals, as indeed how can they help it, 
where they have a nice little pond all to 


themselves, in which they bathe and splash 
and feed to their heart's content ?— Child's 


Paper. 
LOST PROPERTY IN PARIS. 


A lar account is kept at the Prefec- 
ture of Police of all articles found in the 
streets and deposited at the Prefecture by 
the finders. The value of the articles de- 
posited there for the last twelve months, 
amounts to 390,000 francs, ($78,000.) The 
articles were 12,224 in number; besides 
which, cabmon and omnibus drivers left 
20,529 ebjects, valued at 495,174 francs— 
total, 98, articles of various kinds, 
amounting to $85,000 francs, or $177,000. 
It that not more than ene-half these 
articles have been claimed by their owners. 
In addition to those just mentioned, the 
following articles were found, and within 
the lagt menth er se, faithfully deposited 
with the polica>—A gold bracelet with 
diamonds, deposited by a working house- 


i Pingel; 700 framos in bank- 
by a female servant named Boss; a 


j 


nam 1200 francs by a cab-driver 
nemed Oordouan; 3500 francs by a cabman 


cabman named Heisser. 
in favour of the honesty of the 


umbler class of Parisians.—Paris Letier. 


NAILS. 
A manuhetwring machine is 
now abtraéting a deal of attention d 


Lustead 
ing end mail at a time, as is done by the 
bine gan cut 


machigery new in use, this 

twenty-inch iren t two- 
and-a-half-inoh (vightpenny) n at one 
blow, and can make four blows second ; 
thus giving thirty-two nails, headed and 


man tur- 


pointed, in a second. Tho same machine 
will make one hundred and sixty half-inch 
brads per second—forty at a time, or about 
thirty-six hundred pounds per day, inclad- 
ing all sizes of small finishing nails, at a 
profit of at least four cents per pound. By 


‘| the old method, be it remembered, but one 


at a time is cut. The cost of cutting is not 
over one-tenth that of amy other method. 
Two machines, employing one hand, can 
make one hundred kegs of eightpenny nails 
per day. By the old mothod, two machines, 
em ag two hands, make from two to 
eight kegs per day, according to the skill 
of the workmen. e of our large facto- 
ries, with fifty machines, produces fifty 
thousand kegs of nails poranoum. [Pi 
Wickersam machines will make seven hup- 
dred and fifty thousand kegs por annum. 
This seems a most extraordipary result; but 
the figures are made, allowing the machine 
to make but three blows per second, pro- 
ducing twenty-four nails; fourteen hundred 
and forty per minute, or nine poands, equal 
to five hundred and forty pounds per hour, 
or fifty-four kegs per day. Brads and small 
finishing nails can be made in much larger 
quantities. 


French Weather Superstitions. 


There are few saints in the calendar whose 
festival is looked forward to by the farmer, 
with more interest, than that of St. Médard. 
It occurs on the 8th of June; and the popn- 
lar belicf is, that if it rains on that day, 
there will not be a single dry day out of the 
furty that follow. Welhatee was the 8th, 
and it rained, at least in Paris, for a part of 
the day and night. In the present instance, 
M. Mathieu (de la Dréme), the weather- 
prophet and almanac-maker, is on the side 
of the saint; and if they are not mistaken, 
we shall have a wet month. According to 
the legend, however, St. Médard is kept in 
check by two other saints, Barnabé and CGer- 
vaise, who have the power of revising his 
decisions, if they deem fit. St. Barnabé’s 
anniversary occurs on the 11th, and if no 
rain fall on that day, there is every chance 
of fine weather; and even if it rain on the 
Lith, St. Gervaise, whose festival is on the 
19th, may reverse the sentence. Some rain 
fell on Saturday, which would show that 
both saints are agreed; but the farmers 
still look forward with hope to the 19th.— 
Paris Letter. 


The Passion for Flowers of the Ancient 
Mexicans. 


As if in gratitude to nature, who had been 
so prodigal to them in the treasures of the 
vegetable kingdom, the Mexicans had a 

sion for flowers. They collected together 
in splendid gardens such as were remark- 
able for their perfume or brilliancy of colour. 
‘To these they added medicinal plants, me- 
thodically arranged; such of their shrubs 
as were distinguished by their blossoms or 
their foliage, the excellence of their fruit or 
their berries; and trees of elegant or majes- 
tic oe They delighted in laying 
out their terraces and howers on hilly slopes, 
where they looked as if suspended. They 
thus equalled the celebrated gardens of Sc- 
miramis, ranked by antiquity—and the mod- 
erns have accepted the verdict—among the 
wonders of the world. Aqueducts brought 
thither water from a distance, which ever- 
flowed in cascades, or filled spacious basins 
tenanted by the choicest fish. Mysterious 
pavilions were hiddeu among the foliage, 
and statues reared their forms amid the 
flowers. All the kinds of animals that we 
assemble in our gardens consecrated to sci- 
ence, such as the Paris Jardin des Plantes, 
or the London Zoological Gardens, contri- 
buted to the ornament or curiosity of these 
resorts of pleasure. Birds were there of 
beautiful plumage, confined in cages as large 
as houses; there also were wild beasts, ani- 
mals of various kinds, and even serpents. 
Bernel Diaz there first beheld the rattle- 
snake, which he describes as having casta- 


nets in its tail. At that very time Europe 


/ 

IAN 

had no gardens of the sort. In reading the 
narrative of the we are struck 
with admiration for of King 
Nesahualoeyotl, at Tescotzinco (two leagues 
from Tezeuco), a hanging garden on the 
side of a hill whose summit was reached by 
500 steps, and crowned by a basin, whence 
by an effort of hydraulic skill, water flowed 
successively into three other reservoirs, 
adorned with gigantic statues.— Mexico, 
Ancient and Modern, by M. Chevalier. 


THE END OF MADELINE SMITH. 
The Edinburgh correspondent of the 


Inverness Advertiser gives, on what he con- 
siders “most reliable authority,” gome in- 
formation of the end of the 
woman who was tried for murdering the 
young Frenchman, L’ Angelier:—“After 
the trial, Madeline’s father and mother, 
and the other members of the family, left 
Blythswood Square, and took up house in a 
rural district near Linlithgow, where Me- 
deline got married to a teacher, who felt a 
tender passion for herself, and pity for her 
condition. He got an appointment in an 
institution in one of the leading seaport 
towns in the south of England. Thither 
Madeline Smith and her husband pro- 
ceeded, and for a time seemed to be in the 
enjoyment of connubial felicity. But it 
oozed out that she was no less & personage 
than Madeline Smith, and the seandal be 
came so strong that the husband was com- 
pelled to leave his situation. They then 
proceeded to a amaller town in England, 
where, at a much reduced salary, Made- 
line’s husband got another situation; but 
here, too, her sin found her emt, and her 
husband fell into a melancholy mood and 
died. Madeline was not long in followin 

her spouse, for sho died recently, it is said, 
ofa en-heart.” 


PREJUDICIAL EFFECTS of PLANTS. 


<At‘all periods+perfumes seem to have 
been more or less adopted as a luxury 
among the fashionable and wealthy. Tra- 
dition states them to have been frequently 
rendered instrumental to sinister purposes 
as the vebicle of poisonous substances. 


| Among other instances, Mathioli relates 


that acoagiye thus impregnated have been 

frequently known to prove fatal. But it is 

certain that, without such assistance, various 

flo have caused serious accidents. Bar- 

ton us that the Magnolia glauca occa- 

siened a xysm of fever, and increased 
erity of a fit 


the sev of the gout. Jacquin 
had seen the Lobelia longi roducing a 
sense of suffocation; and the Nerium olean- 


der, in a close chamber, has caused death. 
The iajurious effects of bulbous flowers, 
in giving rise to violent headaches, giddi- 
ness, and even fainting, are well known. 


Farm and Garden. 


A Mopet Pouttrray Hovse.—A cor- 
respondent of the Country Gentleman, des- 
a the farm of Mr. Henry O'Hara, 
President of the Cayuga County Agricul- 
tural Society, says :—‘ Mr. O"Hara keeps a 
good variety of fowls, and a number 
of Cayuga black ducks; and they enter the 
poultry house through small doors in the 
wall on which the — stands. The 
building is about fourteen by sixteen feet 
square, and the lowest story is used as a 
feed-room, and on eagh of its sides there 
are rows of boxes for nests. This room is 
well-lighted, and in .cold weather can be 
vlused tight, so that the fowls have com- 
fortable quarters. ‘The hens, geese, ducks, 
and all, ascend into the upper story to 
roost, on a wide inclined plane, with cleats 
nailed across it, to keep them from slip- 
ping. Small chickens will soon learn to 
aseend to the roost, where they are safe 
from nocturnal marauders in quest of poul- 
try. The poles on which the fowls roost 
extend the entire length of the building, 
about one-and-a-half fect below the rafters, 
and they rise one above the other, like 
steps, from the plates to the ridge of the 
roof. All the droppings fall on the floor, 
without touching any of the #wls on the 

les below, and there is sufficieat room 
epentth the fowls to walk along and take 
away any fowl from either of the poles, 
without disturbing the others.~ Here, be- 
neath the roost, is collected enough of the 
most choice hen manure to produce fifty 
bushels of Indian corn, were it properly 
applied to the corn crep.” 


Turnnina present indi- 
cations there is danger of over-bearing of 
most fruit-trees and vines; the vines, par- 
ticularly, are setting more grapes than can 
be ripened. Remember, that one bunch of 
well-ripened grapes is worth a bushel of 
unripe ones. ,jiemember, that not one 
vine in a hundred that has not been 
planted long enough to become well-estab- 
lished, can ripen all the grapes that set. 
If you would have good fruit, pluck off all 
the imperfect bunches, and more than half 
of all on the vines, and then do not allow 
them to grow all the wood that they will. 
No vine or tree should be allowed to bear 
the first after transplanting, and only 
enough fer samples the next year. Dw 
pear trees, in garden soil, are generally dis- 
posed tooverbear. Young trees and vines 
are often a injured by overbear- 
ng: Look to them this year most care- 


CULTURE.— Raspberries will 
won almost any good soil, but flonrish 
t on a moist soil containing considerable 
vegetable mould. For en culture after 
spading in a good coat of well-rotted manure 
and ashes, mark off your rows four feet apart, 
and if you have plenty of room, five is better, 
setting the plants two or three feet apart in 
the rows, in either case they will, if well 
mulehed (which I consider almost indispen- 
sable), soon fill all the intermediate space. 
A of raspberries will need but 
little care for five or six years, except thin- 
ning out, so that the plants shall stand about 
a fuut apart—tying up and heading in about 
one-third the length of the canes in the 
spring; laying down and covering the stocks 
in the fall with evergreens, leaves, or any 
thing that will shield them from the effects 
of the sun, when they are not covered with 
snow. If kept well mulched, they will pro- 
duce much better fruit, and require but 
little weeding, and that can and ought to 
be done with the hands, on account of the 
roots running near the surface of the 
ground. 
TRANSPLANTING IN THE Nicut.—A 
friend, in whose power of observation, says 
the Working Furmer, we have confidence, 
and who is an exact experimenter, informs 
us that last spring and suymer he made the 
following experiments:—* He transplanted 
ten cherry trees while in blossom, commen- 
cing at four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
transplanting one each hour, until one in | 


the morning. Those transplanted during 
daylight shed their blegsoms, lit- 
tle or no fruit, while those planted during 
the darker pertions maintained their condi- 
tion fully. He did the same with ten dwarf 
pear trees, after the fruit was one-third 
grown. Those transplanted during the day, . 
shed their fruit; those transplanted duri 
the night perfected their crop, and show 
no injury from having been removed. With 
each of these trees he removed some earth 
with the roots.” We are well aware that 
when plants are accidentally frezen in greea- 
houses, it is customary to render the house 
dark before applying cold water te thaw 
them; and that when this is not observed 
they are injured, while if entire darkuess be 
secured during the operation, many of them 
aresaved. But the experiment of our friend 
seems to have but little analogy to this fact, 
and it is entirely new to us. _ 


Cutnese Suser.—A number of inquiries 
have been made recently iu regard to these 
sheep. As yet the breed has figured very 
little in our agriculture, and has few advo- 
cates. It is now several years since we 
have seen any, and so little has transpired 
in regard t them, that we have concluded 
that the extravagant expectations which 
were entertained of them have not been 
realized. This may be a mistake, however. 
There is no doubt that the ewes are exceed- 
ingly prolific, breeding once in six months 
aa bearing twins, triplets, or even four 
lainbs at a birth. They 4 to breed 
also when ouly a few months old. The 
size is , and the mutton has been pro- 
pounced good, perhaps by interostéd par- 
tics. The writer | 


coarse, and hairy, and there is not a gteat 
deal of it. These sheep are hornless, lop 
eared, long, and bare » wath great 
masses of fat upon their rumpe, aod having 
short, but very broad and he tails. The 
t impulse wool-growing is receiving, on 
account of the high price of wool, per 


| prompts the inquiries we receive. Who 


ever expects profit from these sheep as wool 
producers will be disappointed, but for 
mutton and lambs we know no reason why 
they may not be raised with advantage. 
We shall be glad to hear from any of 
readers of the Agricu/turist who can give us 
facts concerning this or kindred breeds of 
sheep, pe gas in answer to the ques- 
tions: the mutton good or p le? 
and do they maintain the astonishing fe- 
cundity exhibited when first imported.— 
American Agriculturist. 


Children's Column. 


JOE HUNT AND SAMMY. 


Joe Hunt was not a man. He nei- 
ther prayed, read his Bible, attended church, 
kept the Sabbath, helped the Bible Society, 
or any other good Society. But Joe was a 
bad man. He would be profane, and would 
drink, and abuse his family, and waste his 
time, and be idle. His neighbour, Samugl 
Gordon, about his own age, on the contrary, 
lived in a nice home, had a good business, 
bad married well, had family worship daily, 
was temperate, honoured the Sabbath, gave 

ularly and liberally in charity, and was 
beloved and respected by every body. The 
difference between Hunt and Gordon was 
very great. The whole community despised 
the one, and respected the other. Athd Joe 
always stood to it, that the reason of the 
difference was owing to “Esquire Staples’ 


the Esquire had done by him as he did by 
Sam Gordon, he would have been as goed a 


man. 
Now the facts of the case are as follows: 
When these men were boys, Esquire Sta- 
les was greatly annoyed every year by 
ving the boys steal his peaches. They 
would never do it in open daylight, of course; 
but let there be a dark, thick night, then 
look out. On such an evening as this, Es- 
quire Staples said to his wife: 

“ My dear, we shall, at this rate, lose all 
our peaches. And you know how much 
time and labour they have cost me. I mean 
to sit up to-night and watch them.” 

“Why, you won’t think of shooting the 
boys, will you?” 

“Q no! not so bad as that, I trust,” 

“Well, you won't set ‘owser on them, 
will you! I’m afraid he would bite terri- 


“No, nothing of that. Iam not so cruel 
as all that.” 

“Well, what will you do, should they 
come? O,I know! You would halloo at 
them, and that would frighten them almost 
to death.” 


her husband not to do any thing more than 
halloo at them. . The night was very cloudy 
and dark, and the eye could sec nothing. 
But just as the clock struek eleven, Esquire 
Staples heard the boys as they climbed over 
the fence, as they crept along, and now and 
then stepped on some little stick that broke 
with a crack, and then he heard them shake 
atree. Just then he set out and ran towards 
the noise; but as he was a heavy man, the 
boys heard him coming, and scampered. On 
he ran with all his might; but the night 
was so dark he could see nothing of the 
boys. Just before he got to the south fence, 
over which he knew they would climb, he 
over bo who had crouched 
own, hoping to be hid and to be passed by, 
as he found that he could not get clear of 
the fence. So Mr. Staples seized him by 
the collar, and lifted him up, and drew him 
towards the house. The boy struggled and 
squirmed hard to get awa hed the ~~ 
was a strong man, and held him tight. 
tried to bite, and scratch, and make him let 
go, but it did no good. Nota word had been 
spoken by either one till the Esquire had 
dragged him into his house, where there 
was a bright lamp burning. He then looked 
Sam in the face. 

“Ah, Sammy! it’s you, is it? And Joe 
Hunt was with you, for you are never sepa- 
rated!” 

He then made Sam sit Gown. O how 
red Sam’s fuce was! He gave him his 
pockets full of beautiful peaches; and then 
talked to him, and told him about his father 
now in the grave—about his widowed mo- 
ther, who had no son but him—and about 
his future life, his manhood and character 
here in this world, and what would become 
of him in the long eternity of his soul. He 
then asked Sam to kneel down with him, 
and ask God to forgive him and make him 

. It was a warm, earnest prayer for 
a poor, fatherless boy. Sam Gordon was 
weeping when he rose up from his knees, 
and promised, solemnly promised Esquire 
Staples that he would never steal even a 
ch again; and that he would leave all 
company, be dutiful to his lonely mother, 
and try to make a good man. 

And he kept his promise. Eequire Sta- 
ples never told any body about this — 
meeting; but he gave Sim many a nod of 


approbation, and many a smile of encourage- 


has eaten it with satisfac- 
tion. The woel is exceedingly whte, glossy, 


partiality;” and he always averred that if. 


So the good lady went to bed, charging ) 


ment, when he saw him trying to do Well. 
Frem that sight he dated all his good reso- 


lutions, and beginuing of his success. 
In parting with Joe Hunt's intimate sodiet) 
he told him all that the Esquire had said. 
Joe shook his head, and felt queer, and © 


always took care never to get near 
Esquire and yet he stood 
ta it, that if the Esquire had enly caught 
him, and talked to him, and urged him to 
be good, he certainly should have done it! 
Was not Joe like some who think that if 
God had only elected them to salvation, and 
dragged them to it, they would have been 
Christians? Poor Joe!—§. S. Times. 


THE LEMON AND THE CROCOPTLE. 


“T will wash my hands and my f, 
then no body will know that [ ate ete dong 
So said a little boy in Africa, after he had 
eaten a lemon that he had stolen. But 
boys who steal and attempt to conceal the 
theft, are not happy and prosperous even in 
this life; and the Bible says that in heaven 
no thief approacheth. 

This little boy had never prayed, “Lead 
me not into temptation, but deliver me from 
evil,” for he was a heathen child, and had 
never been taught the Lord’s Prayer. He 
did not think, as he was going to the river, 
that though ne human eye was upon him, 
there was One above who secs at'‘things” 
and who could see him. He stepped into 
the water, and as he stooped down to washi 
his hands, a crocodile seized him and car- 
ried him off. He was terribly frightened, for 
he had heard how children, and even men, 
are killed by these monsters. He screamed 
and —— but no one came to help him. 
How he wished he had not stolen the lemon. 
“Tf I had net done thaf,” he said to him- 
self, “I might be safe at home with my 
brothers and sisters; now I shall never seé 
them again, and they will not know what ~ 
has become of me.”’ 

_ The idol gods whom the little boy had 
seen worshi could net hel , and 
he knew nothing of Him who alone is able 
to save; but He whom the child know not 
had compassion upon him and saved him 
from wrath. As the crocodile came near 
an island, he Joosed his hold upon him, 
and the boy sprang upon the A mck and. 
wWheth this boy again 
ther this was ever tem 

to steal, we do not-know; but if he was, he 
must have thought of the lemon and tad, 


dile; and ~ other little boy is tempt 
I hope he will remember this, and that 
God said, “ Be sure your sin will find 


you out.”—Child’s Paper. 
IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


A young man, whose bluatness was such 
that every effort to turn him to account in 
a linen-drapery establishment was found 
unavailing, received from his employer the 
customary notice that he would not suit, 
and must go. “But I’m good for some- 
thing,” remonstrated the pvor fellow, loth 
to be turned out into the street. “You are 
good for nothing as a salesman, any how,” 
retorted the principal, regarding him from 
his own selfish point of view. “I’m sure I 
can be useful,” repeated the young man. 
“How? tell me how?” “I don’t know, 
sir; I don’t know.” “Nor do I;” and the 
principal laughed, as he saw the eagerness 
the lad displayed. “Only don’t put me 
away, sir; don't put me away. Try me at 
something besides selling; I cannot sell, L 
know I cannot sell.” “I know that, too; 
that is what is wrong.” “But I can make 
_— useful somehow; I know I cag.” 

e blunt boy, who could net be turaed 
into a salesman, and whose manner was s0 
little captivating that he was nearly sent 
about his business, was accordingly tried 
at something else. He was placed in the 
counting-house, where his aptitude for fig- 
ures soon showed itself, and in a few years 
he became, not only the chief cashier in 
the concern, but eminent as an accountant ~ 
throughout the country. 
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ta be received at that time. 
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